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MANUAL 


for Hospital 
and Sickroom 


By Edmond H. Babbitt 


“CREATIVE MINISTERS ARE CONSTANTLY ON THE ALERT FOR CONSTRUCTIVE AIDS TO 
MORE SIGNIFICANT SERVICE TO PERSONS. . . . The pages of this excellent aid are 
devoted to the manner in which God’s representative should conduct himself 
in the hospital, in any sickroom, and in the hours in which loved ones are 
facing the last moments of earth’s sunset. 

® “One finds guidance in the art of praying for persons facing. difficult 
and widely varying experiences. 

® “One learns how to be a better interpreter of the disciplines of dark- 
ness and how best to lead the sufferer or the sorrowing to the fountain of 
light and consolation. 

© “One will find invaluable the lists of ‘ten harmful things’ to avoid, and 
the ‘ten helpful things’ to employ. 

“The quality of ministerial effectiveness will improve greatly by following 
the suggestions of this manual.”-—Religious Education 
“A compact collection of Scripture readings, prayers, hymns, poems and orders 
for the administration of the Lord’s Supper, together with some brief and 
helpful suggestions for calling on the ill. The selections are made with good 
taste and understanding. . . . / As a resource for the minister it will be very 
helpful.”—-Christian Advocate 

BLACK FABRIKOID BINDING. -POCKET SIZE 


Price $1.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE . . . AMbingdon- shury 


| Lo 
More Siguificaut Service | 

PASTOR'S POCKET 


An inspirational book, 
solidly grounded in 
modern psychology, 

which copes with the 
problems of fear... 


Understanding 
Fear 


In Ourselves and Others 
by 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


Author of 
“HOW TO THINK ABOUT OURSELVES,” ETC. 


“This is the best book in print, in 
my judgment, for the general reading 
public on the exceedingly important 
problem of how to understand and 
overcome one’s fears. Scientifically 
sound and based on the contributions 
of contemporaneous psychologists and 
psychiatrists, as well as the author’s 
wide experience in adult education 
. . » This is a book we have all been 
waiting for—namely, the book to 
recommend to the large number of 
intelligent but fear-pursued people in 
our society whose needs for under- 
standing and overcoming their fears 
are not met by the more technical 
books.”--Rollo May, author of “The 
Meaning of Anxiety.” 


“It is intended to help (the reader) 
understand his own emotional nature 
and also to understand why other 
people behave as they do... it will 
also be of value to volunteer and 
professional workers who deal with 
others in either a group or a counsel- 
ing relationship.”—-Robert L. Suther- 
land, Director, The Hogg Foundation. 

$3.00 


At your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


WANTS PSYCHIATRISTS’ 
CONTRIBUTION 


To the Editor: 


Permit one more voice to join the chorus 
of appreciation for the fine task PAstorat 
PsycnHo.tocy has set out to do. Certainly 
if what religion has to offer is to become 
alive and essential to people seeking to 
cope with anxiety and find meaningfulness, 
the insights about man psychiatry has to 
give must be explored for their contributions 
to his salvation. 

I think such articles you have included 
as the introductory chapter to David E. 
Roberts’ book and the chapter on Jung 
and Freud from Erich Fromm’s latest book 
are partcularly commendable. Efforts such 
as these men have made to correlate psy- 
chological and_ religious symbolism are 
greatly needed. 

It is heartening to see articles by the 
clergy who are able to genuinely appreciate 
the contributions of depth psychology. Of 
course, the danger of easy popularization 
and smoothing over is always present. This 
canger is overcome, I think, when there is 
ever fresh seeking to understand the dy- 
namics of human personality. In view of 
this it would seem profitable that more ex- 
pressions should be sought and_ solicited 
from the ranks of the professional men in 
the psychiatric field, regardless of how much 
independent research may cause difference 
of opinion or present ostensible threat to 
religion. Only as our thinking is stirred and 
challenged by some such means can the min- 
istry proceed with the openness and 
humility needed to deal with the complex 
personal problems of our day. 

Herpert A. Tyson 
Union Theological Seminary 


New York City 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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For a better Minist ; 


THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 
This rich and varied collection of old and new hymns focuses the teachings of 
Christianity upon the problems of this unprecedented age which challenges the Church 
with an unparalleled opportunity. The hymns are grouped under subjects which are 
foremost in Christian interest today. The musical settings are singable, sound in struc- 
ture and inspiring. Folk tunes, chorales and descants are among the many outstand- 
ing features of the book. In physical appearance the book measures up to the highest 


standards. 
527 Hymns and Tunes 
72 Pages of Worship Material 
Well printed on strong opaque paper. Attractively bound and adequately’ reinforced 
for hard usage. 
$2.00 per Copy $150.00 per Hundred 


THE NEW HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


(For the junior and primary ages) 
Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Translating the New Version of Christianity Through Hymns and 
Worship of Rare Beauty and Dignity 
The result of five years of careful study of the needs of youth. 

The tunes are vibrant and inspiring and have the qualities that make them both 
appealing and memorable. All are within the range of young voices and none are 
difficult. 

ve a section of the finest worship material heretofore assembled for young 
people. 

A fine blending of the old and new. Especially commendable for balance of subject 
matter, for editorial accuracy, and for richness of harmony. 
$1.50 per Copy $125.00 per Hundred 

Returnable copies for examination 
Sent on Request 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
OF 
RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


( NON-DENOMINATIONAL ) 
57 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Organized by the 
Marble Collegiate Church) 


ANNOUNCES 
TWO COURSES IN 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE 
AND AN 
ADVANCED COURSE 
FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
PHYSICIANS 


e 
BEGINNERS’ COURSE: A basic course 


for ministers interested in counselling, 
and in the contributions that psychiatry 
makes to the religious life of the average 
person. 


ADVANCED COURSE: Students who 
take this course must have equivalent of 
basic course. In certain cases graduate 
course may be taken at the same time 
as the Beginners’ Course. Enrollment in 
Advanced Course is limited; emphasis 
on case histories for clinic discussion. 


Ministers, physicians and social workers 
may register for these courses. The lee- 
tures will begin on October 1, 1951. 
Beginners’ Course on Mondays, 2:30 
P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Advanced Course on 
Mondays, 6:60 to 10:00 P.M. The fee for 
each course of 15 sessions is $20.00. 


Send applications to The American 
Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 
57 Park Avenue, New York City. 


FACULTY 


Rev. Herman L. Barbery Rev. Clinton J. Kew 

Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Jr. Rev. John Large 

Or. Smiley Blanton Rev. Norman Vincent Peale 
Dr. lago Galdston Rev. Otis Rice 

Dr. Myron Herman Rev. David Roberts 
Professor Clifton E. Kew Dr. Adelaide R. Smith 
Rev. Frederick C. Keuther and others. 


September 
LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


To the Editor: 

I shall see that all relevant articles in 
your journal are listed in the current biblio- 
graphical citations on sex, love, marriage 
and the family, which I compile for “Mar- 
riage and Family Living.” 

I have read several issues of PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLocy now; and, while I heartily 
disapprove of psychologically untrained 
people doing any counseling or psychother- 
2py whatever, particularly when they are 
limited by arbitrary moralistic and religious 
assumptions, I think that you are doing a 
good job of clarifying to clergymen the 
importance of psychological thinking. 

ALBERT ELLIs 

Chief Psychologist 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State of New Jersey 


Y.M.C.A. 
To the Editor: 

I have been asked to present at the 
Counseling Cabinet of the Young Men's 
Christian Association a review of your mag- 
azine, PASTORAL PsycuHo.ocy. This Cabinet 
is made up of professional staff people 
from the various Branches in New York 
City who have to do with counseling. Our 
staff here at Sloane House has had so much 
value from the magazine that I am anxious 
to extend its usefulness to the personnel of 
other Branches. 

Will it be possible for me to have, say, 
fifteen sample copies for contribution? This 
meeting is to held on the 13th of this 
month. If there is any charge for these 
sample copies, I shall, of course, be glad 
to pay for them. 

C. FE. Leavers 

Senior Program Secretary 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
New York City 


WORTH A GREAT DEAL 


Te the Editor: 

The first volume of Pastorat PsycHot- 
OGY is completed. It is worth, not $5.00, 
hut $25 and more. My appreciation of your 
fire journal is expressed through testimony 
to my brethren, whom I urge to subscribe 
One article in each issue is more than worth 
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1951 LETTERS TO 
the price of a subscription, but I try and 
read them all. It has been my privilege to 
telp many folks through counseling. Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLOGY is my boon companion 
now with gratifying results. 

My contribution is enclosed for not one, 
Lut three years for PastoraAL Psycuovocy. 
Thank you for your fine service, and may 
God bless you with continued usefulness. 


Rev. Epwin J. JoHNnson 
Everett, Washington 


LIKES GROUP THERAPY ARTICLE 
To the Editor: 

From the beginning I have been enthusi- 
astic about PAstoraL Psycnorocy but your 
last issue, January 1951, has made me posi- 
tively lyrical. 

The article, “Group Psychotherapy In a 
Church Setting,” is one of the finest state- 
ments on the subject that I have seen. After 
reviewing the literature in this field during 
recent months, this article was superior in 
many respects to those appearing in other 
professional journals. To say the least, I 
was pleased that it appeared in PAsTORAL 
Ps YCHOLOGY. 


THE EDITOR 7 


In like manner, “Basic Concepts of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine,” was of real value. 
Please keep PAstoraAL PsycHo.ocy head- 
ed in the direction of a truly professional 
journal in this field. Those who want easy 
reading are not ready for the discipline of 
a true pastor counselor. Those who have 
er.dured and are enduring the discipline 
both academically and clinically speaking 
will not long tolerate superficial articles. 
Keep up the good work. 
Rev. W. Morrat DENNIs 
Shadow Hills Presbyterian Church 
Sunland, California 


INDISPENSABLE 


To the Editor: 
You have an indispensable magazine for 
one who counsels. Furthermore, PAstoraL 
PsYCHOLOGY crops out in my preaching, 
administration, and even in private devo- 
tions. Thank you for a helpful addition to 
the tool-kit. 
REv. 
San 


Harry L. 


Antonio, 


OWENS 
Texas 


PROTESTANT 
THOUGHT 
IN THE 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


edited by 
Arnold Nash 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


what vital issues confront... 


What progress has been 
made in religious thinking 
during the half-century and 
what problems are still to 
be solved? . . . These ques- 
tions are brilliantly handled 
by twelve eminent Protes- 
tant theologians, whose dis- 
cussions of Biblical re- 
search, Christian ethics, 
philosophy, education, and 
other fields emphasize the 
emergence of American 
leadership in religious 
thinking. The July selection 
of the Religious Book Club. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


ARL R. ROGERS was born in 1902 and reared in a suburb of Chicago. He 
attended the University of Wisconsin and then Teachers College of 
Columbia University. By the latter institution he was awarded a Ph.D. degree 
in 1931 for a study dealing mainly with psychometrics and giving little promise 
of the leadership he was soon to exercise in the field of counseling. For the 
following ten years he was associated with the Child Study Department of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Rochester. Out of this 
experience, and a brief subsequent period as director of the Rochester Guidance 
Center, he wrote his Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. 

As the review of his most recent book in this issue indicates, he had been 
slowly arriving through these earlier professional years at a particular kind 
of viewpoint, which he came to call “non-directive” or, as he now prefers, 
“client-centered.” His book Counseling and Psychotherapy made him nationally 
known among many professional groups. 

From 1940 to 1945 he was professor of clinical psychology at Ohio State 
University, during the last year of which he also acted as director of counseling 
services for the USO. Since 1945 he has been professor of psychology and 
executive secretary of the Counseling Center at the University of Chicago. In 
1946-47 he was president of the American Psychological Association, and in 
1941-42 vice president of the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 

His chief contribution has been, of course, to his own profession, the 
psychologists. But since it is a part of his conviction that counseling is actually 
done by various professional groups and therefore ought to be studied by 
them, he has been concerned that any valid knowledge of counseling from any 
source might be accessible to any responsible professional workers. His indirect 
contributions to the work of the minister have, in this way, been very 
considerable. 

For a brief time during his Columbia graduate school days he studied 


(Continued on page 66) 
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VOL. 2 


SEPTEMBER 1951 


NO. 16 


Pastoral Psychology 


Editorial 


Interprofessional Cooperation 


HIS ISSUE of Pasrorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY is devoted to interpro- 
fessional cooperation in helping people. 
It contains articles by a psychiatrist 


(Karl Menninger), by two clinical 
psychologists (Molly Harrower and 


Carl R. Rogers), by a social worker 
(Paul Bicksler), and by a minister 
(Rollin J. Fairbanks). This repre- 
sents our conviction not only that the 
clergy can learn much from _ these 
others but that we can also work fruit- 
fully with them. 

If interprofessional cooperation is 
to prove meaningful, two conditions 
are required. The first is that each 
group develop a basic respect for what 
is distinctive about the others. Unless 
we give this, we can not expect to re- 
ceive it; and unless we know enough 
about it to know what is respectable, 
we can not give respect. Hence our 
obligation to study the other fellow’s 
word of truth. 

But respect for what is distinctive 
about the other profession is not 
enough. If this stands alone, it is 
likely to lead to jealousy and _ bicker- 
ing about the apparent trespass of one 


group upon another’s domain. The 
second condition necessary is, there- 
fore, recognition of what the other 
fellow does which we do too, what he 
knows which we know too, what we 
have and do and aim in common. Much 
of the dynamic psychological know- 
ledge of human personality which has 
been developed in recent years, as well 
as the age-old wisdom about people, is 
not the domain of any one but is in- 
stead the village green. Unless it is 
used, whether by psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, social worker, or clergyman, 
people will not be helped. It is not 
what makes us each distinctive, but it 
is half of what makes us all helpful. 
Our questions are, then, threefold: 
How does each group see itself and its 
task? What is distinctive about it 
which we should respect? And what 
does it have in common with us? The 
better we can answer these questions, 
affirmatively and without defensive- 
ness, the better will be our interpro- 
fessional cooperation. And the more 
people will be genuinely helped. 


-SEWARD HILTNER 


Religio Psychiatri 


There Is a Basic Parallelism in 


Psychiatric-Religious Practice 


BY KARL MENNINGER 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


IKE MOST other human beings, 
psychiatrists are busy with their 
daily work, giving too little time, per- 
haps, to reflections regarding the name 
and nature of God or the proper form 
of worship. The adjuration of Alex- 
ander Pope is quite generally our 
guiding motto: 
Know then thyself, presume not God to 
scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 
As_ individuals, we psychiatrists 
grew up in various religious tradi- 
tions, and we tend to continue in 
them. Reared by parents of differing 
origins, who taught us their forms of 
acknowledging the great mysteries as 
well as they could—as well as they 
could repeat and restate and perhaps 
extend the instructions they had re- 
ceived from their parents, and so on 
back. Thus we carry on in various 


This is the second of the Alden-Tuthill lec- 
tures delivered at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary by Dr. Menninger under the title 
“The Relation of Religion and Psychiatry.” 
Published by permission of the author and 
the “C.T.S. Register.” 


forms of worship the acknowledgment 
of our reverence. The forms vary 
greatly, as we all know; and for some 
this very variance is distressing and 
improper ; they conceive of a standard 
and universal form, “the one true 
church.” For others, this idea itself is 
absurd and unsatisfying. I am often 
reminded of a remark made to me by 
a devout Catholic colleague as we were 
listening to a patient singing at a re- 
cital on the wards of a psychiatric hos- 
pital. “In how many different ways 
people pray!” he remarked, quietly, 
as we walked back to my office. 
Prayer might be defined as the is- 
suance of communication directed to 
God. If one believes in the existence 
of God, the question of communica- 
tion between Him and His creations, 
or between them and Him, becomes 
an issue. The existence of a God does 
not imply the existence of such com- 
munication, but it seems to be as- 
sumed in most formalized religious 
beliefs. But if I were asked, for ex- 
ample, as a sample scientist and psy- 
chiatrist, whether or not I believe in 
prayer, I could not make a conscien- 
tious answer without stipulating that 
the question be resolved into various 
parts. If I were asked, “Do you be- 
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lieve that prayer exists?” I could an- 
swer easily, ‘““Yes’—for me, and for 
many others. If I were then asked, 
“Do you believe that the prayers of 
men are heard by God?” I could an- 
in the affirmative because my 
conception of God is such that every- 
thing reaches Him. If I were asked, 
“Do you believe that God answers 
prayers?” I could answer affirmative- 
ly, but my affirmative answer would 
not necessarily mean that I agree with 
what is in the mind of the questioner. 
Sir Francis Galton, an ingeniuosly in- 
quiring scientist of the last century, 
contributed a study of what he called 
“The Objective Efficacy of Prayer.” 
By investigating the mean age obtain- 
ed by males of various classes—clergy, 
lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, etc. 
(during the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century)—he proved that, al- 
though probably more prayers had 
been uttered by more people for the 
prolongation of the lives of the British 
rulers (according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Episcopal Church), 
these sovereigns are actually on the 
average the shortest lived of all class- 
es! This proves conclusively, accord- 
ing to Galton, that prayer has no ef- 
ficacy. Of course, it actually proves 
nothing of the kind, but it illustrates 
the different notions that prevail as 
to what “answering’”’ means. 


swer 


HE EFFECT of prayer upon God 

is scarcely subject to investigation, 
but the effect of prayer upon those 
who offer it could well be made a 
matter of scientific research. A psy- 
chiatrist, Samuel W. Hartwell, sug- 
gested that prayer may be a very hy- 
gienic and even therapeutic experience, 
because it enables people to verbalize 
certain introspective reflections and 
half-conscious wishes under circum- 


stances of intimacy and trust which 
rarely prevail in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

I once asked Chaplain Robert Pres- 
ton of our Winter VA Hospital to tell 
me, from his long observation of hun- 
dreds of psychiatrists at work, what 
he could conclude in general terms 
about our religiousness. “What do 
psychiatrists believe?” I asked him. 
“We don’t come to your services very 
often; you don’t hear our devotions. 
What do our lives seem to you to in- 


dicate?” He thought about it for a 


while and then wrote me this: 


“You psychiatrists seem to believe that 
some people can be understood and, by un- 
derstanding, be helped. Behind this belief 
there seems to be a belief that many people 
need help. The facts seem to justify these 
beliefs. Furthermore, you seem to believe 
that in reexamining your efforts constantly 
in the light of the results obtained you can 
discover and affirm a principle of workabili- 
ty. You seem to have concluded that long- 
term results are more important than im- 
mediate results. This brings you into the 
field of social relationships, which I shall 
mention further in a moment. 

“You seem to have a belief in the import- 
ance and the dignity of the individual human 
being. It is an assumption, of course, which 
you seem to make with a dedicated faith, 
that every individual is worth helping. You 
seem to believe that each individual has 
capacities for being destructive and capaci- 
ties for being constructive and creative. You 
seem to feel that it is possible for another 
human being like yourselves, granted an un- 
derstanding of the particular problems and 
mechanisms of this individual, to guide him 
in the direction of constructiveness and 
away destructiveness. You have 
demonstrated that it is possible to regain 
strength from the beneficial positive factors 
in the case of severe conflict and to restore 
people to an inner equilibrium. This requires 
a disciplined honesty in seeking the real 
sources of trouble and implies that health 
demands truthfulness within the self. 

“Concerning society you seem to believe 
that human beings are interdependent, more 
deeply and crucially than most people real- 
ize. The measure of an individual’s health 
is linked in your concept with his level of 
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usefulness in carrying out his own responsi- 
bilities and contributing to the welfare of 
others. Hence, you contend, tendencies which 
are harmful to others are a mark of disorder 
within the person and arouse your feeling 
of responsibility for the use of techniques of 
modification. 

“You are more keenly aware than most 
people of the influence of groups upon the 
individual because you see in the mental 
hospital the persons who have been broken 
by, or at least not helped by, social institu- 
tions—domestic, economic, educational, and 
religious. Sometimes you observe that the 
teaching of religion has affected individuals 
in ways which were not intended by the 
teacher or by the religious leader. Surround- 
ed by the extremes of tragedy, dwelling 
with the victims of disillusionment and self- 
destructiveness, you are constantly impressed 
with the deceptiveness of superficial words 
and superficial explanations. It leads you to 
a feeling that there may be praise with the 
lips while the heart is far away and, hence, 
that if “faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” 
it must be made as substantial as possible.” 


N THIS beautiful and I trust truth- 

ful appraisal of the work of the 
psychiatrist, you will note that Chap- 
lain Preston says “you seem to be- 
lieve.” He means that psychiatrists act 
in certain ways which imply (to him) 
that they possess such beliefs. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” This 
leads us to a consideration of behavior 
related to religious feelings and con- 
victions as represented or interpreted 
by psychiatry. 

Such behavior could be considered in 
two categories: behavior with refer- 
ence to fellow-creatures, which invol- 
ves “morals,” and behavior with ref- 
erence to God, which is subsumed un- 
der “worship.” 

Of worship [ have already had 
something to say in the previous lec- 
ture. Worship may be private or pub- 
lic, or both. Perhaps we should agree 
that it must be consciously and 
thoughtfully done to be considered 
worship, whether public or private. 
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There are certainly psychiatrists who 
do not formally worship in any way, 
There are others who feel that their 
attitude toward their God, in whatever 
form they envisage Him, is a matter 
for private and intimate contemplation 
only. Still others—and here I include 
myself—see value in group assemblage 
and some kind of formal ritual. As a 
lifelong Presbyterian I am not a genu- 
flector but I respect it as one of several 
simple maneuvers which have the same 
meaning of reverence, enhanced for any 
particular individual by the condition- 
ing of childhood training and the ex- 
ample of loved ones, companions, and 
friends. The mutual stimulation, rein- 
forcement, and encouragement that 
the individuals of a group receive from 
one another are well known to psy- 
chology, and the effect of a common 
relationship to a leader—pastor, rabbi, 
or priest—has been carefully examined 
by many scientists, including Freud. 
Singing together has so great and ob- 
vious a value in furthering interper- 
sonal linkages and enthusiasm in a 
common purpose that it is surprising 
that it was so long neglected by the 
Christian church and only reintroduced 
by Luther (and thereafter by Catholic 
authorities also). 


Alfred B. Haas, professor of prac- 
tical theology at Drew University, has 
contributed a valuable comment on the 
therapeutic value of hymns in a recent 
issue of PASTORAL PsycHo.ocy. In it 
he points out that, because of their rich 
emotional associations, hymns reduce 
anxiety, alleviate a sense of guilt, 
strengthen inner resolves, bring com- 
fort, and divert self-preoccupation. Of 
course, not all hymns do this. Nor 
would I minimize the value of other 
forms of church music in arousing the 
religious sentiments of which I spoke 
in the previous lecture. 
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Going to church is not equivalent to 
religion—perhaps not even essential 
but it is a form of religious activity 
which comforts, encourages, and sup- 
ports those for whom its forms and its 
fellowship are acceptable. It, too, 
arouses the religious feeling. In this 
sense it appeals to many psychiatrists 
asa prescription for patients, if not 
for themselves. No one need be re- 
minded of its abuses, but it is char- 
acteristic of this world that any good 
thing may be turned into evil. 


If we take literally the words of 
Jesus, “If ye do it unto one of the Jeast 
of these my brethren, ye do it unto 
me,” we do not leave the question of 
behavior toward God when we turn to 
consider more specifically behavior to- 
ward our fellow-men. And, for the psy- 
chiatrist, fellow-men are chiefly pa- 
tients. In what ways and in what spirit 
does the psychiatrist minister to his 
patients ? 


Perhaps you are expecting me to 
discuss the work of the psychiatrist, 
his ministry to the sick, in the tradi- 
tion of his medical profession. Later I 
shall speak of this, but first I would 
introduce a paradox. Strange as it may 
seem, it is not for their agnosticism, 
theoretical heresies, or non-attendance 
at church that psychiatrists are most 
frequently criticized by clergymen. It 
is for their evil deeds! It is for their 
“wrong” treatment of patients. 

“Psychiatrists are wicked men,” we 
are told. “They persuade their patients 
to a Godless, immoral philosophy. 
They repudiate the conscience; they 
advocate irresponsible self-expression 
to the disregard of moral law. They 
attempt to thwart the design of the 
Creator, whom they deny while they 
themselves play God. They order and 
reorder human life and arrogate to 


themselves the molding of the con- 
science.” 


FEW years ago I was asked by 

the editors of a national monthly 
to answer a bill of such charges, made 
by a prominent clergyman (who has 
since repeated these and other charges 
in print and on the radio). I was 
tempted to do so because I feel that if 
psychiatrists have given the impression 
to an earnest man of God that instead 
of fighting evil we are allied to it and 
exploit our professional roles to fur- 
ther it—then, indeed, we should not 
remain silent, passing off such calumny 
as the ignorance and intolerance of one 
bigoted and by no means representa- 
tive priest. I did not answer these 
charges then, although some of my 
colleagues did so. But I shall answer 
some of them now. 

For even without such allegations, 
misunderstanding and suspicion of 
psychiatry are very widespread. They 
exist even among intelligent men and 
in high places. And the pity is that this 
error has already cost the people of 
the United States billions of dollars 
in money, and it has cost and is still 
costing them suffering and heartbreak 
that cannot be measured. 

I know well about this misunder- 
standing because for thirty years I have 
been listening to patients and to their 
relatives and to their ministers and 
trying to explain to them wherein their 
suffering arises. I know how their con- 
fusion and prejudice complicates their 
distress. In the words of the famous 
hymn, I know “what needless pain 
they bear.” 


The nature of this misunderstanding 
can be stated in a few words. It stems 
from the fact that mental illness has 
long been a mystery. It is enormously 
prevalent 


more abundant than all 
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other forms of illness put together. It 
exists in myriad forms. Every priest, 
pastor, and rabbi spends a considerable 
amount of his time, I am sure, listen- 
ing to parishioners who are in distress 
because of recognized or unrecognized 
mental illness. Clergymen more than 
most people are aware of the vast ex- 
tent of misery and suffering in the 
world. They and the psychiatrists are 
together on this. Like the psychiatrist, 
the minister feels impelled to do some- 
thing to diminish this suffering, not 
only by advice to the individual, but 
by proclamation of principles of living. 
In their sermons they endeavor—most 
of them—to hold out hope, comfort, 
encouragement, and reassurance to 
congregations in which there are many 
who need this help. Meanwhile, the 
psychiatrists are spending their days 
listening, comforting, correcting, and 
reassuring. 

For the mystery of mental illness 
has begun to yield to science. It began 
with Freud’s discovery that most psy- 
chological processes are not conscious 
ones—that there is a vast organization 
of mental functioning of which our 
conscious experiences are only a small 
part. This is actually no more novel 
than the discovery made many centu- 
ries ago that there were internal or- 
gans and internal psychological pro- 
cesses not visible to the naked eye in 
the intact human body. But just as the 
dissecting scalpel, the microscope, the 
X-ray, the sphygomanometer, the elec- 
troencephalogram, and many other 
technical devices have now enabled us 
to look behind the bloodshot eye, the 
pallid skin, and the wasting flesh to 
determine what preserves or destroys 
these structures from within, so we 
now have methods for looking behind 
the surface of conscious thinking and 
overt behavior, there to see undreamed- 
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of intricacies, forces, functions, and 
processes. And these methods of look- 
ing have provided us with methods of 
changing the patterns and sets of some 
mal-functioning personalities. 


HE STUDY of personality on this 
grander and more inclusive scale 
is really the basic content of modern 
psychoanalysis and modern psychiatry. 
It is the basis of our therapeutic pro- 
gram. This function of the psychia- 
trists understandably alarms some 
clergymen, for it seems to put too 
much responsibility for personality- 
molding in the hands of the psychia- 
trists. We have long since accustomed 
ourselves to relinquishing the person- 
ality-molding of our children to un- 
derpaid, poorly trained grade-school 
teachers; we have no doubts about 
qualifications for surgeons to whom 
we resign ourselves for modifications 
of the structural aspects of our person- 
alities. But psychiatrists remain sus- 
pect. This is particularly true in the 
case of psychoanalytic therapy used by 
the psychiatrists, but it is the one 
which is based on the principle that 
full self-knowledge permits better self- 
realization. “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
Some clergymen, some _ theologies, 
view such individual freedom, such 
greater knowledge, as dangerous. 
For this misinformation some 
spokesmen for religion make a largely 
incorrect interpretation of the philoso- 
phy which lies back of psychiatry. I 
am willing to concede that to the ex- 


‘tent of one percent the allegations are 


correct. Psychiatrists, exuberant in the 
riches of recent scientific discovery in 
their field, sometimes go beyond their 
competence. In this human—all too 
human—sin they are certainly joined 
by some other scientists—and perhaps 
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by some clergymen. But this does not 
excuse us. 

The technique of psychoanalysis is 
highly specialized, and it is no wonder 
many people misunderstand it. Some 
seem morbidly anxious to misunder- 
stand it and to turn a penny publish- 
ing their ignorant defamations. 

In the contrary direction [ commend 
a most excellent article by Lois Perry 
Jones in a little magazine called “‘Life 
Today” (December, 1950). Mrs. 
Jones accurately points out “what a 
psychoanalyst doesn’t do!” thus: 


1. He doesn’t use bristling Freudian 
terms in talking to his patient. 

2. He doesn’t dispense sympathy in the 
form of sympathizing. 

3. He doesn’t insist on changes in the 
patient’s environment or habits; in- 
deed, he does insist that until the 
analysis is completed no_ radical 
changes be made. 

4. He doesn’t make decisions for his 
patient. 

5. He doesn’t remove his patient’s con- 
flicts. 

. He doesn’t make his patients perfect. 

. He doesn’t make his patients happy. 

. Indeed, strictly speaking, the analyst 
doesn’t cure his patients; he helps 
them to cure themselves. 


What he does do is this: By help- 
ing his patients to understand the truth 
about themselves and their environ- 
ment, he enables them to choose more 
wisely and hence more nearly deter- 
mine their own destiny, to decide what 
they really most desire, and hence 
what their life shall be like—within 
limits—achieving through love and 
work and play a desired goal. 

[ should like to illustrate some of 
the pronouncements which seem to 
impugn psychiatry but which actually 
serve rather to demonstrate the speak- 
er’s ignorance. One is quoted as say- 
ing, for example, that psychoanalysis 
is a form of escapism. This is a cor- 
rect statement, if the verb is be changed 


to may be. Some patients undoubtedly 
seek psychoanalytic treatment to 
escape from realities, or even unreali- 
ties, which they cannot bear, or which 
they think they cannot bear, and it is 
the duty, the custom, and the proper 
procedure for the psychoanalyst to 
point this out to the patient, at the 
right time. In this way he can be help- 
ed to cease “escaping.” But many per- 
sons find their own necessary and 
quite satisfactory escapes. Playing golf 
may be escapism; likewise taking a 
vacation or going to sleep. Escapism 
in itself is not an evil; it is a phenom- 
enon. It may be useful; it may be 
harmful. Of course it is true that from 
certain things there is no escape, but 
a good psychoanalyst is going to point 
that out to his patient with just as 
much honesty and deftness and clarity 
as the priest or the minister will. 

Another quoted charge against psy- 
choanalysis is that it “fails to relieve 
the unresolved sense of guilt of sin.” 
As it stands, this statement is absolute- 
ly correct; I agree with it fully and it 
doesn’t add up to any charge at all. I 
see no reason why psychoanalysis or 
surgery or cosmetology should relieve 
anybody from feeling guilty about a 
sin. Theologies and churches differ as 
to how atonement for sin can be made, 
but they all agree that this is a theo- 
logical matter and not a matter for 
the law or the doctor. 


If just the opposite charge had been 
made—namely, that the psychoanalysts 
did undertake to resolve a sense of 
guilt for sin, it would have been a 
stronger point. Some patients (and 


others) get the impression that some 
psychoanalysts have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of absolving 
people from a sense of guilt and that 
this is against public policy, against 
theological concept, and against moral 
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principles in general—that it is the 
business either of the state or of the 
church to do something about guilt, 
and certainly not the function of a 
physician. But such pat assignments 
fail to distinguish between guilt and a 
sense of guilt, and between a sense of 
guilt related to actual offenses and a 
sense of guilt related to imaginary 
offenses. 


O APPROACH the matter im- 
miediately from a clinical stand- 
point, | would remind you that every 
psychiatrist sees patients every day 
who feel extremely guilty about some- 
thing they have not done. If such in- 
dividuals were to go to a judge and 
asked to be sentenced for this sin, the 
judge would be astonished; if they 
were to go to a priest, he would no 
doubt assure them that they had never 
done anything and therefore had no 
guiltiness and therefore should not 
have any sense of guilt. But if they 
insist on having a sense of guilt even 
when they have no actual guilt, there 
is nothing the priest can do about it 
except to send them to a psychiatrist! 
For, on the other hand, there is some- 
thing that a psychiatrist can do about 
it. A psychiatrist can, with the scien- 
tific tools now at his disposal, ascertain 
the unconscious, invisible reasons for 
the false sense of guilt, attached to a 
nonexistent sinful or criminal act. 
This is not the place to go into an 
extended discussion of the psychologic- 
al mechanics of forming or relieving 
a sense of guilt attached to nonexistent 
crimes. It is a very, very common clin- 
ical symptom with which every skilful 
psychiatrist is constantly faced. One 
could go so far as to say that in almost 
every mental illness or nervous illness 
there is a very strong component of 
this. For such a symptom, psychoanaly- 
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sis offers relief, and the church does 
not offer any relief. If a man has horse- 
whipped his children, I am sure that 
no psychoanalyst would want to see 
him absolved or relieved from a sense 
of guilt about it in any way than that 
prescribed by law and concurred in by 
the church. On the other hand, if a 
man imagines that he has caused the 
death of someone in China through 
remote control, or if someone feels 
guilty to the point of suicide because 
he feels that he wasted too much water 
washing his face in the morning or be- 
cause he stepped over the threshold 
on the right foot instead of the left 
foot, then I think there would not be 
any doubt as to whether he should be 
offered relief by a priest or a psycho- 
analyst. 


The example which is _ usually 
brought up by those who are more 
specific is the question of sexual prom- 
iscuity. There is a common assump- 
tion that psychoanalysts favor sexual 
promiscuity and that they encourage 
people not to have any sense of guilt 
about it. This assumption is false, and 
its reiteration is a lie, a slander, a can- 
ard, and a misrepresentation of facts, 
and a piece of dishonest and dishonor- 
able slander. Those who keep repeat- 
ing it are ignorantly or deliberately 
contributing to the injurious and _ vi- 
cious dissemination of false informa- 
tion. Freud refuted this charge nearly 
fifty years ago, and no honest, intelli- 
gent, informed person can allege it. 
Psychoanalysts do not favor promis- 
cuity, do not encourage it, do not at- 
tempt to relieve any patient’s guilt 
about it, and in short, are no more to 
be considered immoral exciters to 
crime than anyone else who is doing his 
best to diminish the errors of mankind. 
Quite the reverse, most of them spend 
hours and hours attempting to relieve 
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patients from the compulsive feeling 
of need for these and many other 
forms of immorality. 

One might ask, “What keeps alive 
this common, but vicious, misconcep- 
tion?” I think it is very easy to say. 
Parents necessarily constantly restrict 
the sexual life of their children and 
sometimes in most crude and harmful 
ways. Sooner or later the instincts of 
the growing child bring him into con- 
flict with the code of society, and he 
reacts to his parental experience in 
one of several ways. One way is by 
complete inhibition of his sexuality, 
which, if continued throughout life, 
means that he develops an abnormal 


personality. Neuroticism, impotence, 
homosexual propensities, and other 


sexual irregularities may be substi- 
tuted for normal sexual adjustment. 
Many people come to psychiatrists be- 
cause of a certain degree of inhibition 
in their sexual life which results from 
a feeling that any kind of sexual activ- 
ity is wrong, including normal sexual 
relations with the spouse. Now it is 
not sufficient to tell such individuals 
that this is incorrect; they have been 
told so in a thousand ways, but they 
cannot believe it. In psychoanalysis 
they do lose an inappropriate and ab- 
normal sense of guilt which had at- 
tached itself to sex in general; they 
discover that sex is not the evil thing 
which they have considered it to be 
but a purposive life-function. In their 
sudden joy in such a discovery, such 
individuals sometimes by word of 
mouth or even sometimes by deed try 
to indicate that they no longer have 
the crippling inhibitions that have 
tuined their lives. But the errors of 
such individuals no more indicate the 
sinfulness of psychoanalysis than do 
the sins of certain Catholics indicate 
the wickedness of Catholicism or the 


offenses of certain Protestants the 
failure of Christianity. 


HAVE made use of some of these 

recent accusations as to the immo- 
rality of psychiatry and psychiatrists 
to indicate how some of the charges 
against our “works” are made in ig- 
norance. For I do think that psychiatry 
has a morality, and I do think that be- 
liefs which must in the last analysis 
be described as religious are implicit 
in the theory and practice of psychiatry. 

Consider, for a moment, what the 
daily work of the psychiatrist is. Con- 
sider his ministry of care to the most 
miserable, the most unloved, the most 
pitiable, and at times the most offen- 
sive and even dangerous of human 
beings. Consider the psychiatrist’s role, 
properly conceived, as that of friend, 
the guide, the protector, the helper, the 
lover of these unhappy people. ‘ Pass- 
ing through the valley of weeping, they 
make it a place of springs.” (Psalm 
84.) 

Consider what 
ance, his 


you call his toler- 
forbearance, his patience 
with stubbornness, anger, spitefulness, 
silliness, sulkiness, belligerency, des- 
perateness, unreasonableness, malic- 
iousness—all the manifestations of 
hate. These he meets, if he is a good 
psychiatrist, with an attitude he is not 
ashamed to call love. We can live, he 
tells them, if we can love. 

“You can be angry with me, if you 
must,” the psychiatrist tells his pa- 
tients (by his behavior) ; “I know you 
have had good cause to be angry at 
someone, so angry you became afraid 
of it. But you need not be afraid here 
—not afraid of me, not afraid of your 
own anger, or of vour own self-punish- 
ing conscience. You needn't be afraid 
that your anger will arouse my anger 
and so bring you pain again, and make 
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you feel wronged and disappointed and 
rejected and desperate and driven mad 
once more! For I’m not angry, and I 
won't get angry, and after a while you 
won't be angry, either. These people 
all about you whom you can’t look at 
now—you will find that they are your 
friends. We are all your friends. We 
all love you, in spite of the unlovable- 
ness you feel. Presently you will begin 
to realize that, and relax a little, and 
then more and more. And as you come 
to understand us better, and we you, 
the warmth of love will begin to re- 
place your present anguish, and you 
will find yourself helping us and get- 
ting well!” 

This is what the psychiatrist must 
say in every gesture, every act, every 
order, every word. This, in modified 
forms, is what he must say to every 
patient. Does it sound ungodly? And 
if it is misunderstood and criticized as 
wasteful, or as immorally permissive, 
the psychiatrist may comfort himself 
with the example of One who said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee,” and at 
another time, “For she poured 
this ointment upon my body.” 

The psychiatrist dedicates his life 


to the furtherance of the welfare, the 
life betterment, of those whose capaci- 
ties for adjustment have been over- 
taxed. So, of course, in a specific way 
does the shoemaker and the dentist. 
But the overtaxing that brings patients 
to the psychiatrist reveals itself in pain, 
in queerness, in isolation, in dis- 
couragement, in ineffectiveness, in dis- 
agreeableness, in idleness and _isola- 
tion, in despoliation and defilement. 
These are unlovely pictures, and it is 
the goal of the psychiatrist to inspire 
and guide and effect their change. By 
the grace of God he is usually reward- 
ed with success—not his success, but 
the patient’s! Most psychiatric patients 
get well. Hence the chief prayer of 
every psychiatrist should be: “Keep 
back thy servant also from presumptu- 
ous sins; let them not have dominion 
over me. Then shall I be innocent of 
the great transgression’’—the trans- 
gression of arrogance which in our ex- 
uberance over the riches of scientific 
discovery in our field, we psychiatrists 
sometimes commit. Perchance, we are 
are joined in this all too human sin 
by other scientists—and even by some 
clergymen, but this does not excuse us. 


The Sleeping Seed 


OMETIMES our attention is strangely and abruptly arrested by an idea, a 
recollection, a corner of some piece of furniture. All as once, it seems as 
though we were seeing something for the first time that we have seen a 
thousand times ; or we perceive the coming of age—the puberty of an impression. 
An idea in its sudden force seem more real; and yet we have thought of 
it many times before, and even close up, even with deliberation—but this time 
it is, as it were, tangible. This face looks at me. In the same way it often 
happens that we understand something only long afterward: an intention, a 
text, a person—oneseli. We discover the significance of a look addressed to us 
twenty years ago by someone now dead; and the meaning of a phrase; and 
the beauty of a line of poetry we have known by heart since childhood. 
So, it is said, the grain of wheat found in a hypogeum germinates after 
three thousand years of arid slumber. 


Paul Valéry, in “Selected Writings.” (New Directions.) 
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Cooperation Between Clergy and Psychiatrists 


The Clergyman Has a Unique Advantage of Representing an 


Institution Which Can Provide Moral Approbation 


BY ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS, 


Executive Director, 
Institute of Pastoral Care, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


OTH THE psychiatrist and the 

pastor are genuinely interested 
in people, particularly people who are 
in difficulty. Both professions have 
their “cults.” The religious groups are 
admittedly more established since they 
have existed over a longer period of 
time. Their zeal and tenacity are no 
greater than that manifested in meet- 
ings of psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
organizations. 

People usually come to both the 
minister and the psychiatrist on a 
voluntary basis. To be sure, there are 
those instances where they are sent by 
their families or even by courts. In 
such cases, however, both the pastor 
and the psychiatrist usually find it 
necessary to reconstruct the relation- 
ship on a less obligatory and more 
voluntary basis. 

Furthermore, people come to us 


This article contains the materials of a pa- 
per read at the Washington Conference of 
Clergy and Psychiatrists, and is printed by 
permission of the author-editor of “The 
Journal of Pastoral Care.” 


with the expectation of help of at 
least a semi-miraculous nature. The 
parishioner-patient usually indicates 
surprise, disappointment, or even an- 
noyance when the clergyman or the 
psychiatrist indicates that his role is 
largely that of a catalytic agent and 
that the individual cannot expect to 
be a passive participant. 

Both professions consider their in- 
terviews to be of a confidential nature. 
On the professional level this is not 
always strictly adhered to by the psy- 
chiatrist, while on the personal level 
it is sometimes violated by the minis- 
ter. In neither case, however, has this 
become a very serious matter. In gen- 
eral, both groups have maintained high 
standards on this matter. 

It is somewhat amusing but never- 
theless corroborated by ample clinical 
evidence that both of our professions 
admittedly appeal to restless, malad- 
justed individuals, with the result that 
sometimes it would appear that the 
Christian ministry and psychiatry con- 
stitute sanctuaries for unhappy people. 

What about the differences? The 
psychiatrist’s relationship to his  pa- 


tient is always a professional one while 
the pastor's relationship to his parish- 
ioner frequently is a personal one. 
Payment of fees and securing appoint- 
ments and meeting the therapist in a 
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location devoted exclusively to diag- 
nosis and treatment all serve to 
strengthen the professional role of the 
psychiatrist. The absence of these fac- 
tors for the minister render a profes- 
sional relationship more difficult. 

An even more basic difference is on 
the philosophical level. Our theories 
as to the origin of emotional difficul- 
ties or even mental disease are often 
contradictory. This, in turn, has in- 
fluenced our attitudes towards our re- 
spective therapies—probably more so 
than has actually been necessary. 

Of course, our training differs con- 
siderably. On the undergraduate level 
our education is often quite similar. 
In our graduate schools, however—the 
seminary and the medical college—we 
move in different directions. The 
would-be minister devotes three years 
to theory and historical material and 
only a minimum amount of time to 
clinical experience. Fortunately, this 
disproportionate curriculum is being 
corrected. 

The embryonic psychiatrist, on the 
other hand, devotes four years to 
anatomy and physiology, thoroughly 
infiltrated with clinical experience, but 
only a minimum amount of time in the 
area in which he expects to practice, 
i.e., psychotherapy. 


HY IS cooperation desirable or 

necessary’? First of all, it has 
become disturbingly obvious that emo- 
tional and mental difficulties are in- 
creasing. The “load” already exceeds 
the skills and numbers of both pro- 
fessions. The social repercussions to 
personal predicaments are actually 
ominous. A second factor is that our 
relationships with the parishioner-pa- 
tient sometimes overlap. This is par- 
ticularly true of situations involving 
marriage, bereavement, and guilt. Fur- 
thermore, there are times when our 
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respective therapies need coordination. 

A few years ago I received a request 
for a pastoral call from a patient on 
our psychiatric service. Without mak- 
ing any preliminary inquiries, | went 
directly to her room where | found a 
rather stout, middle-aged woman who 
was seemingly in despair, | wanted to 
help her. She asked, “Is it possible to 
pray for something and get it?” In- 
stead of trying to learn what it was 
that she was worried about, [ naively 
replied in the affirmative, saying, “Yes, 
I believe that is sometimes possible.” 
She thanked me and indicated that as 
far as she was concerned, the inter- 
view was over. Later that day the as- 
sistant resident chided me for con- 
firming the patient’s delusions. He ex- 
plained that the woman's daughter had 
died in childbirth and that the mother 
assumed full responsibility for the 
tragedy. The latter had prayed and 
prayed that she might have a grand- 
child. God had answered this prayer 
but for a price. Obviously, coordina- 
tion of our respective therapies would 
have resulted in less confusion for the 
patient. 

Likewise, there is considerable ig- 
norance about each other which could 
be eliminated to a large degree through 
actual cooperation. Many clergymen 
have no idea whatsoever as to just 
what a psychiatrist does, what a psy- 
chiatric clinic is like, and how a men- 
tal hospital functions. So, too, (1 sus- 
pect) there are perhaps a few psy- 
chiatrists who have no idea as to just 
what a pastor does, how he conducts 
a pastoral interview, or what goes on 
inside a church. Closer cooperation will 
serve to strengthen the parishioner- 
patient’s confidence in what is being 
done for him, and certainly this con- 
fidence is essential for his recovery. 

One of the tragedies of the whole 
mental health problem is that emo- 
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tional and mental disturbances usually 
develop to a serious degree before they 
are brought to the attention of the 
psychiatrist. Often, however, the early 
manifestations are apparent to the 
minister. One procedure, therefore, 
would be for the clergyman to be alert 
to such danger signals and for the psy- 
chiatrist to be prepared to confirm or 
dismiss the probability of 
illness. 


incipient 


In some communities, of course, 
such psychiatric assistance may be de- 
laved for a matter of weeks. What 
should the pastor do in the meantime ? 
Some psychiatrists maintain that he 
should do nothing other than “catch” 
the patient, so to speak, and “sit on 
him’ until the psychiatrist arrives. 
There are others, however, who be- 
lieve that some “first-aid” may be in 
order. 

Another possible procedure is the 
transfer of a relationship. This may be 
done through the simple medium of a 
written referral or by means of a 
three-way conference. Three years ago 
a psychiatrist who was completing his 
residency asked if I would be willing 
to see a patient of his occasionally, 
since he himself was leaving New 
England. The need was primarily one 
of supportive therapy. 

A conference was arranged with the 
patient present, during which the resi- 
dent explained to the patient my status 
in the hospital, his confidence in me 
and my availability, and this interview 
certainly facilitated the transfer of 
the relationship. In most cases, how 
ever, it is the clergyman who refers to 
the psychiatrist. Rarely, does a psy 
chiatrist “return” a parishioner-patient 
to the referring minister. In fact, it is 
an interesting phenomenon that many 
hospitals aml many physicians strive 
to shield their patients from the 
minister and religion. Their appre 


hension is not unlike that of the gen- 
eral practitioner who is fearful lest a 
psychiatrist tamper with one of his 
patients. 


A THIRD procedure is the matter 
of interpretation. Through coop- 
eration both psychiatry and_ religion 
can be interpreted to the parishioner- 
patient. Likewise the patient may be 
interpreted to the pastor or to the psy- 
chiatrist. Frequently when a minister 
has had a pastoral interest in an indi- 
vidual receiving psychiatric care, he 
has called the psychiatrist, informed 
him of the dual relationship and asked 
how he could be of assistance. In most 
cases the patient has been interpreted 
to the clergyman in a very helpful 
way without necessarily violating the 
professional or confidential relation- 
ship. 

There are times when the minister 
can interpret religion to the psychia- 
trist. The clinical training of theologi- 
cal students and clergy, on the other 
hand, has helped to explain psychiatry 
to ministers. The minister, of course, 
can often be useful in interpreting 
psychiatric care, particularly hospital- 
ization, to the patient's family. 

A fourth area for cooperation pro- 
cedures deals with conflicts involving 
values. Religion in its higher forms is 
a philosophy of values and certainly 
Christianity is such a religion. These 
values might be classified as moral, 
aesthetic, and, in lieu of a better word 

dedicatory, 

A 27-year-old married woman, sepa- 
rated from her husband, and suffering 
from a reactive depression, told of an 
illegal abortion that occurred two years 
prior to her marriage. She seemed 
deeply disturbed and remorsetul. Despite 
the therapist's neutrality and assurance, 
she felt a Commandment had been 
broken. She was encouraged to discuss 


this moral conflict with her pastor who, 
in turn, enabled her to review the in 
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cident from a Christian point of view 
and subsequently experience a sense of 
Divine forgiveness. 

A 33-year-old married woman sought 
psychiatric assistance because of in- 
creasing marital friction. Although she 
repeatedly expressed the feeling that a 
divorce was indicated, she would hasten 
to comment, “But my church doesn't 
approve of divorce.” Being unfamiliar 
with the laws of her particular denom- 
ination, the psychiatrist suggested that 
she might wish to discuss this aspect of 
her problem with her rector. This she 
did and in the course of two pastoral 
interviews, she found not only that she 
had been misinterpreting the law of her 
church, but—as her therapist suspected 
—she had been disguising her own 
ambivalence. The third pastoral inter- 
view provided an opportunity to take 
inventory of her goals in marriage in 
the light of her religious tradition, while 
at the same time her psychiatric inter- 
views enabled her to understand herself 


better. 


Occasionally one may encounter a 
conflict of aesthetic values in human 
relations. While this is not peculiarly 
a problem for the minister, since it 
does involve values and most psychia- 
trists maintain neutrality on such mat- 
ters, it might well be referred to the 
pastor. 


A medical student and his wife sought 
the counsel of the minister who had 
marriéd them. The original difficulty 
was incomplete sex relations. They had 
turned to an analyst for assistance and 
he allegedly told the wife that she was 
hostile towards men and advised the 
husband to seek sexual satisfaction out- 
side of marriage if necessary. The latter 
remark not only confused the husband 
but evoked a strong sense of repug- 
nance. It clashed with an aesthetic feel- 
ing which he had for marriage and 
which, incidentally, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his sexual restraint. The 
clergyman was able to renew with him 
the Christian concept of marriage, the 
place of beauty and physical satisfac- 
tions, and thus minimize to a certain 
degree the disturbing conflict. 


Occasionally one encounters an im- 
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dividual who has identified himself 
with a cause or who feels a deep sense 
of consecration to a Divine Plan or 
the will of God. The psychotherapist 
would presumably be primarily con- 
cerned with its significance to the in- 
dividual rather than judge the value of 
the cause. Because the concern is one 
of idealism, however, it constitutes a 
third area of values in which a sense 
of dedication is involved. 


A 34-year-old married man came to 
the Pastoral Counseling Center and 
said, “I want to serve God, not mam- 
mon.” A marital problem had brought 
him first to a psychiatrist who inter- 
viewed the wife as well. After a third 
or fourth appointment, the man felt 
that the therapist viewed his idealism 
(i.e., his desire to serve God) merely as 
psychological material and either was 
unable or unwilling to view it as other 
than that. Unfortunately this apparently 
caused the man to discontinue psycho- 
therapy. 


In unravelling or resolving moral 
conflicts the clergyman has the unique 
advantage of representing an institu- 
tion which can provide moral approba- 
tion, particularly in situations of un- 
certainty such as a conflict between 
old and new attitudes. This has been 
most evident in the field of sex. Many 
Protestant groups support  whole- 
heartedly sound, constructive, educa- 
tional programs. Pre-marital  inter- 
views do not avoid that aspect of mar- 
riage. Literature is distributed by the 
pastor and often the local physician is 
drafted to speak on the subject under 
church auspices. 


What about therapy itself? Is there 
any place for cooperation there? Tra- 
ditionally a single relationship is main- 
tained—viz., that between the patient 
and the therapist. Others, such as 
nurses, orderlies or attendants, occu- 
pational therapists, and social workers 
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are discouraged from participating (at 
least directly) in the therapy. All ma- 
terial must be directed towards the 
therapist and any willingness to listen 
upon the part of others serves only to 
retard treatment. 


A” THE result of experiments with 
group therapy, there is now 
emerging a very new type of therapy 
involving multiple relationships. In- 
stead of restricting the patient’s op- 
portunities for interaction, the ther- 
apist enlists the cooperation of all 
those persons operating within the pa- 
tient’s social orbit. The resulting ma- 
terial is then assembled by the ther- 
apist as a sort of mosaic. This facili- 
tates both diagnosis and treatment. In 
this plan the clergyman will be wel- 
comed and invited to contribute. 

Of course, interpretation itself is a 
form of therapy and thus on this level 
the minister can certainly help. Like- 
wise, the trained and experienced 
clergyman can also provide a certain 
amount of supportive therapy of a 
pastoral quality, just as the psychia- 
trist can lend supportive therapy for a 
parishioner. In either case the therapy 
may be temporary until insight and 
maturity are achieved. On the other 
hand, it may serve only in a palliative 
role because of a chronic situation. 

With the rise of group therapy both 
psychiatrists and clergy have become 
aware of the therapeutic opportunities 
within parish organizations. Occupa- 
tional therapy in a social sense can be 
carried out with benefit to both the 


individual and the group. The frustra- 
tions of a young mother who lives in 
an isolated part of town are bound to 
be magnified all out of proportion. 
Place her every Tuesday in a group 
of similarly “abused” wives and her 
difficulties assume a relative import- 
ance as she ceases to feel alone in her 
difficulties. 

To what extent the minister can co- 
operate*in the matter of insight thera- 
py needs more clinical demonstration. 
On a few occasions it has worked 
very beneficially but the circumstances 
arose accidentally rather than by ar- 
rangement. Obviously such assistance 
by the minister would require special 
training and experience. 

Preventive therapy, on the other 
hand, needs, deserves, and invites the 
cooperation of all professions. While 
it is never as dramatic as remedial 
therapy, it is certainly more fruitful. 
Within the parish it can be carried out 
both through groups and through in- 
dividuals. Releasing extreme tensions 
among adolescents, establishing 
healthy inter-personal relationships 
among children, recognizing the role 
of the “model” from whom an individ- 
ual patterns his behavior—these are 
some of the opportunities that con- 
front us. 

The challenge, therefore, that lies 
before us as clergmen and_psychia- 
trists is to lend these and other thera- 
pies to the total problem of manage- 
ment. This can be brought about by 
knowing each other better and study- 
ing our respective methods. 


Longevity and Health 


“While science is prolonging the lives of human beings, physical prolonging 
is relatively unimportant unless it also leads to happiness.” 


—Oren Root, president of the National Association for Mental Health 
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The Pastor and the Clinical Psychologist 


The Clinical Psychologist Is an Important Part of the 


Facilities Needed by Persons in Emotional Distress 


BY MOLLY HARROWER 


Psychological Consultant to the 


Office of the Surgeon General 


HE SCENE is laid in the psychol- 

ogist’s office. The secretary has 
just ushered in the Reverend Phillip 
Jones, newly appointed rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church. 

Rev. Jones: I hope you will forgive 
me taking a chance on finding you free 
and coming here. Your secretary told 
me that you’ve had a cancellation this 
morning and that this might be a good 
time to catch you. 

Dr. Situ: Delighted to see you. 
Sit down, won't you? What can I do 
for you? 

Kev. Jones: To tell you the truth, 
I don’t quite know. I came here be- 
cause, as you may know, I have just 
taken over St. Stephen’s parish and | 
am interested in finding out as much 
as possible about the resources that are 
available, and the people to whom | 
can turn, when my parishioners pre- 


This article is an outgrowth of materials 
from Dr. Harrower’s forthcoming book, 
Appraising Your  Patient’s Personality, 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 


sent me with problems which I do not 
feel are directly my business. Some 
of my parishioners have mentioned 
you, and I felt I ought to bring my 
knowledge of psychology and the psy- 
chologist’s contribution up to date, for 
when I took the little psychology | did 
in college I could see no reference or 
relationship at all to an actual human 
problem. 

Dr. SmitH (laughing): can sym- 
pathize with you there. Academic psy- 
chology of twenty years ago was con- 
cerned with a totally different field of 
investigation and knowledge from 
what we, as clinical psychologists, are 
now interested in. Running rats 
through mazes, differentiating between 
various degrees of brightness in ex- 
periments on visual acuity, is a far cry 
from the intimate human problems and 
emotional disturbances which we now 
deal with. 

Rev. JoNEs: I am very glad to hear 
you say that for i was beginning to 
feel that | had somehow failed to make 
an important connection or was abys- 
mally ignorant. 

Dr. Smitnu: Not at all. The new 
profession of clinical psychology is on- 
ly slowly beginning to emerge as it 
becomes, shall say, a recognized 
sociological entity. We are only begin- 
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ning among ourselves to define our 
professional duties satisfactorily, to 
outline the training which we_ feel 
should be required of those who enter 
our profession, and to draw up an 
ethical code under the terms of which 
we will function as a profession. How- 
ever, individual clinical psychologists 
have been working long enough and 
in enough places to have become an 
important part of the general facilities 
available to persons in acute psycho- 
logical distress. 

Rev. Jones: It is that aspect of the 
thing that I am most interested in. | 
would like to know just in what way 
you function in the assistance of the 
mentally disturbed. Is your province 
similar to that of the psychiatrist ? Do 
you treat people in the same way that 
he does? If I refer to you someone 
who I feel is a. well, so mentally 
unbalanced that he might become in- 
sane, are you on call the same way 
that the physician is? 

Dr. Smiru: Let me begin at the 
beginning and give you some of the 
essential information about the prac- 
tice of clinical psychology. I will talk 
about a hypothetical person who is 
probably a composite of several of us 
who have gone into the field. A clinical 
psychologist had a Ph.D., that is, his 
doctor’s degree, in some branch of 
psychology. His basic, intensive, scien- 
tific training has not been, as has the 
psychiatrist’s, in the field of the medi- 
cal sciences. In addition to his work in 
psychology, in all probability he has 
been interested in the fields of sociol- 
gv, anthropology, and philosophy and 
perhaps has included as some of his 
minor subjects the physiology of the 
nervous system. He has then spent an 
additional five or ten years in the study 
of the specific tools, methods, and ways 
of investigating the human personality. 


These methods have in recent years 
become known as Projective Techni- 
ques, which are really the instruments 
by which the psychologist provides 
important information on the underly- 
ing dynamics of the human_ being 
whom he investigates. At the same 
time, he has in all probability under- 
gone a personal analysis and spent one 
or two years in collaboration 
with his medical colleagues, either as 
an interne in some psychiatric or neu- 
rological hospital, clinic or guidance 
center where he would have an oppor- 
tunity to relate his findings to the 
medical and psychiatric evaluation of 
the case. 


close 


Rev. JONES: I probably have a very 
concrete mind but I can understand 
things so much better if I am presented 
with actual examples. Could you tell 
me a little bit about some of the pa- 
tients you see, the reasons why they 
are sent to you, and, in general, what 
you can tell about them? 

Dr. Smitu: Well, that shouldn't be 
too difficult. Let me see, on Monday 
I saw a young boy who is in his second 
year of medical school and has sud- 
denly begun to do very badly in his 
studies. 

Rev. JoNEs: You only saw one pa- 
tient ? 

Dr. Smiru: Yes, and that often 
surprises people because they do not 
realize how time-consuming the evalu- 
ation of the psychological material is. 
At times, it is true that | am able to 
see more than one patient for a diag- 
nostic workup in a day, but it is almost 
inpossible to complete more than one 
full report. 


Rev. Jones: Do the tests take that 
long to give? 

Dr. SmMitu: No, the actual testing 
time is not the main item. But the test 
material when it is completed has to 
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be evaluated and interpreted and that 
is the time-consuming part. 

Rev. Jones: Sorry I interrupted 
you. You were saying that on Monday 
you saw a young medical student. 

Dr. Smitu: Yes. It’s rather an in- 
teresting case. He comes from a well- 
known family and was, you might say, 
all set for a brilliant career. When he 
began to do badly, there were enough 
persons with psychiatric orientation in 
his family so that he came very soon 
under the care of one of the best psy- 
chiatrists in this city, largely to dis- 
cover whether or not any emotional 
disturbance was the cause of his 
sudden failure. The psychiatrist who 
was examining him, however, was 
puzzled by him and did not find any 
of the psychiatric symptoms which 
might have been excepted. What the 
test findings showed was very startling, 
and, as a matter of fact, might have 
been very tragic but I think the out- 
come of this case will be all right. 

Rev. Jones: What did you find? 

Dr. Situ: We strongly suspected 
from the test findings that this boy’s 
trouble arose from the fact that he had 
a slow-growing brain tumor which, 
while it did not impair his actual in- 
telligence, was affecting his creative 
thinking and productivity and capacity 
for abstraction to a marked degree. 

Rev. Jones: You can tell that from 
the tests? 

Dr. Smirn: We cannot tell with 
one hundred per cent certainty that 
the patient has a brain tumor, but in 
this case what I could point out was 
that some specific function had been, 
as it were, blocked out, leaving others 
intact. The personality had acquired 
that stereotyped characteristic, an im- 
poverishment, a restriction of the psy- 
chological horizons which we have 
found very frequently in patients with 


September 
some specific organic defect of the 
brain. In this instance, my suggestion 
was of course that an electroencephla- 
gram be done. 

Rev. Jones: Electroencephlagram? 

Dr. Smitu: Yes, commonly known 
as the measuring of brain waves. In 
this case some abnormal brain waves 
were detected and I just had a tele- 
phone call this morning from the Neu- 
rological Institute where this patient 
was sent that the x-rays, or by their 
more technical term, the encephla- 
grams of the brain have demonstrated 
a tumor. The reason why I say that the 
outcome may be hopeful is that the 
neurologist believes it to be operable 
and non-malignant. 

Rev. Jones: That sounds most ex- 
traordinary. Is that something which 
happens frequently in your office? 

Dr. SmitH: No. As a matter of 
fact, this finding is perhaps one in a 
thousand cases. A psychologist work- 
ing in a hospital where many patients 
with brain tumors are seen comes 
across this type of record frequently. 
However, in the general population or 
in the ordinary run-of-the-mill of 
general practice it is naturally very un- 
usual, 

Rev. Jones: What would have hap- 
pened to the boy if he hadn't taken 
your tests? 

Dr. SmitH: Sooner or later, of 
course, his physical symptoms would 
have become so acute that there would 
have been no question but that there 
was something organically the matter 
with him. This youngster was lucky 
because through the combination of 
psychiatric and psychological examina- 
tion it was possible to find the cause 
of his trouble rather quickly. 

Rev. What would have 
happened had there been no psycho- 
logical examination ? 


JONES: 
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Dr. SmitH: You mustn't get the 
feeling that I consider myself, or any 
psychologist, indispensable in this con- 
nection. In this instance, however, it 
might have been very easy to have 
over-played the idea that there was 
some psychological disturbance. The 
boy might have been put in treatment 
with some therapist on the assumption 
that his difficulties were basically emo- 
tional. What was important here, how- 
ever, was that his performance on the 
battery of tests was so clearly indica- 
tive of an organic brain condition that 
neurological examination, or brain x- 
rays, were undeniably required as fur- 
ther studies. 

Rev. Jones: Would it make sense to 
tell me some of the things that his test 
findings showed? 

Dr. SmitH: Not at this point. If 
you are really interested, perhaps you 
might come back another time and I 
will take up each of the tests that I 
use and tell you something about them. 
The only formulae which I could give 
you now would, I think, be quite mean- 
ingless since you would not have a 
background against which to correlate 
them. 

Rev. Jones: That sounds like a 
most intriguing suggestion. How 
about one or two more cases so that 
I get the feel of what you are doing? 

Dr. SmitH: Certainly. Well, let's 
see. On Tuesday I saw a husband and 
wife. I have made it a rule when there 
are marital problems and one member 
of the pair consults a psychiatrist who 
then sends him or her to me that I do 
not make a report until I have seen 
the partner’s record. 

Rev. Jones: You insist that they 
both be examined ? 

Dr. Smitu: Yes. It has proved time 
and time again that it is almost mis- 
leading to examine one member of the 


discontented pair without the other. 
Or, let me say, the addition of the 
partner’s record to one’s understand- 
ing of the individual’s complaints and 
difficulties adds so much as to make it 
almost imperative. 

Rev. Jones: What was the trouble 
in the case you are speaking of? 

Dr. SmitH: In this instance, Mr. 
Brown consulted the psychiatrist with 
a list of what appeared to be perfectly 
genuine complaints about his wife's 
behavior. The man was unusually in- 
telligent and convincing in his story. 
Moreover, when the psychiatrist had 
an interview with the wife, he found 
her to have many of the characteristics 
of immaturity and childishness which 
her husband had described and which 
he considered an impossible barrier to 
their adjustment. As a matter of fact, 
when I saw Mrs. Brown and her hus- 
band, my impressions were entirely 
those which had been elicited by psy- 
chiatric examination. However, and it 
is here that the tests play their vital 
contributing part, while it is true that 
Mrs. Brown appeared childish, anx- 
ious, over-dependent, and emotionally 
immature on the tests which she took, 
and that her intelligence was a great 
deal lower than her husband’s as mea- 
sured by our regular intelligence test 
scales, when her husband was examin- 
ed he proved at the depth level to 
which the tests penetrate to be much 
more disturbed although 
possessing an excellent facade or front. 
The husband, as a matter of fact, 
showed up to be a latent schizophrenic, 
someone in whom the seeds of a psy- 


seriously 


chotic disorder lay dormant, 


Rev. Jones: What were vour sug- 


gestions then in this case? 

Dr. Smitu: Well, it’s quite obvious 
that merely treating the wife in an at- 
tempt to allay some of her anxiety and 
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develop her to a point where she would 
have more independence and maturity 
would have been quite useless unless 
the husband too were treated, and, as 
a matter of fact, the handling of his 
case would require more time and 
would be a more difficult task since his 
difficulties lay at a deeper level. It is 
also possible to make the hypothesis 
that much of the anxiety exuded by the 
wife was a reaction to the more dis- 
turbed aspects of the husband's char- 
acter of which she was explicitly quite 
unaware. 

Rev. Jones: Would you say that all 
the other problems handled in this 
way would indicate disturbance in both 
parties even if on the face of it one 
individual appeared completely “to 
blame”? 

Dr. SmitH: I certainly would not 
say that in every couple who are ex- 
periencing difficulties one would prove 
to be a pre-schizophrenic. On the other 
hand, as far as the tests are concerned, 
certain couples would appear to be 
virtually irreconcilable psychologically 
since their emotional make-up would 
appear utterly incompatible. 

Rev. Jones: Wouldn't that lead us 
into requiring psychological examina- 
tions of both couples prior to marriage ? 

Dr. Smitu: | doubt if it will ever 
be demanded by law. However, from 
the number of engaged couples who 
do come to get psychological appraisals 
of themselves, I am inclined to think 
that it is one of the most helpful and 
fruitful branches of our field of know- 
ledge which has not yet been really 
truly explored. 

Rev. Jones: This is really most 
helpful to me. Could I hear something 
about another case? 

Dr. (leafing through rec- 
ords): Well, here are two individuals, 
both of whom were referred with al- 
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most identical notations by the refer- 
ring physicians. In both cases these in- 
dividuals are described as extremely 
anxious, almost to the point of panic. 
One is afraid even to go out of the 
house alone. The other becomes over- 
whelmed with the fear that something 
will happen to her baby. Both have 
consulted a psychiatrist because of the 
strength of these intolerable feelings of 
panic and anxiety. I will speak of them 
together although they were sent to 
me by two different physicians who 
have requested two different types of 
information from me. Although these 
two patients present a somewhat simi- 
lar picture clinically, that is, although 
as distressed people they appear to be 
very much alike in what they are suf- 
fering, the test findings show that in 
the one case we are dealing with a 
strong, well-integrated personality who 
has momentarily been undergoing a 
period of acute stress, whereas in the 
other case the whole personality struc- 
ture, as we call it, has been undermined 
and is on the point of disintegrating 
or dissolving. In the case of the latter 
it was naturally my responsibility to 
point this out and to suggest that this 
patient should be handled in an institu- 
tion rather than receiving help while 
attempting to carry on with her every- 
day life. On the other hand, in the first 
case, the test findings were so encour- 
aging and indicated that the anxiety 
was occurring in a personality with 
excellent intelligence and with an ex- 
cellent capacity for creativeness and 
insight. There was nothing to indicate 
in the tests that the type of therapy 
which allows this patient to be con- 
fronted with some of her underlying 
problems should not be carried out. 

Rev. Jones: I am full of questions, 
but could we perhaps have one more 
case ? 
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Dr. SmitH: Well, let me see what 
would be a good contrast. Here is a 
man who is about to embark on a 
period of analytic therapy. He has 
made up his mind to it and the thera- 
pist has accepted him. What both of 
them are interested in is a personality 
appraisal, an independent evaluation of 
him as a person prior to his intensive 
psychological work which will be com- 
pared in a year, a year and a half, two 
years, with another similar examina- 
tion at the termination of treatment. 
The therapist in this instance is anx- 
ious for as much information about the 
patient as he can possibly obtain, since 
he is to work with him intensively for 
quite a long period of time. He is also 
interested in having the report from 
the tests available so that when occa- 
sion arises and the time is right he 
may perhaps discuss it directly with 
the patient. In these cases I use various 
charts to plot a diagram or profile of 
the individual against which the second 
profile will be matched. 

Rev. JONES: I certainly have a much 
clearer idea now of what it is you do 
with your time. You're really like a 
man with a mental x-ray machine to 
whom other physicians in the hospital 
refer their patients in order to cor- 
roborate or reinforce the diagnoses 
they have made by other means, or, 
on occasion, to be surprised by new 
information. 

Dr. SmitH: Exactly. That mental 
x-ray analogy is, I think, the nearest 
we will ever come to describing our 
type of work. 

Rev. Jones: All the time, however, 
you have spoken of the fact that pa- 
tients have been referred to you by 
physicians. What would happen if I 
find somebody I would like you to ex- 
amine? Can I refer him? 

Dr. SmitH: In your case, yes, and 
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I will explain why. But let me also 
explain to you why, in my-opinion, it 
is not ethical for me to take patients 
except through the referral of a physi- 
cian. As you can imagine, as these tests 
become somewhat popular knowledge 
when, for instance, one or two of them 
have been written up in such magazines 
as “Life” or “Time,” we find that for 
a few weeks we are inundated with 
telephone calls by persons who wish 
to be tested. These persons have to be 
refused, and many times they are an- 
noyed at the refusal. 

Rev. Jones: Obviously I’m stupid 
but I can’t see why you can’t accomo- 
date them if they wish to come. 


Dr. SmitH: The answer is really 
determined by the type of information 
which is turned up by a really 
thorough and accurate psychodiagnos- 
tic examination of the kind I give. 
There could be no harm, I grant you, 
in telling an individual what he scored 
on one of the standard intelligence 
tests. I could also undoubtedly put him 
through various aptitude tests, allow 
him to take certain questionnaires in 
regard to his interests, and make a 
rather superficial statement about him 
in terms of these qualities. But the 
tests which are used in psychodiagnos- 
is may reveal very fundamental dis- 
turbances with which it would be quite 
impossible to acquaint the person. Con- 
sequently, I would frequently be in 
possession of information about an in- 
dividual which would be comparable 
to having taken a stomach x-ray and 
discovered that he had cancer. Again, 
I think your analogy of the mental x- 
ray will help you to see what I mean. 
No radiologist takes an x-ray of the 
stomach without knowing, should it 
prove to demonstrate severe pathology, 
where to refer the patient. My situa- 
tion is exactly comparable when I take 
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for examination someone I do _ not 
know, who has not been referred to 
me, and who has simply called the of- 
fice on the telephone. If I find really 
serious psychological disturbance, 
what am I to do? I cannot tell the pa- 
tient directly. On the other hand, I 
must somehow persuade him without 
alarming him that he needs psychiatric 
help, and then the chances are that it 
will be up to me to spend many hours 
telephoning among my psychiatric col- 
leagues in an attempt to place him. 
This I personally consider as being 
the wrong way to go about it. I admit 
that occasionally in certain emergen- 
cies it has to be done, but as a frame- 
work of operation it is clearly unsatis- 
factory. 

Rev. Jones: But you said you would 
take patients from me. 

Dr. Smitu: Yes, that is another 
matter. I can always tell you in the 
interim what should be done with the 
patient and what we jointly should tell 
the patient to do. Moreover, since the 
patient is, let me say, primarily your 
responsibility, you, as well as I, would 
go about finding the right person in 
the therapeutic field to handle him. 

Rev. Jones: Do all psychologists 
operate this way? 

Dr. SmitnH: No. I think there is 
considerable divergence of opinion 
among our incompletely consolidated 
ranks as to just what extent a psy- 
chologist may operate completely in- 
dependently. Each one of us has to 
satisfy his own conscience in the mat- 
ter. In so far as a psychologist feels 
himself in some way competing with 
the physician, in so far as he wishes 
to assert his rights to handle cases 
therapeutically as well as diagnostical- 
ly, he will probably make for himself 
the kind of working conditions where- 
by he handles patients directly. I think, 
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however, you will find that until some 
aspects of the legislation are changed 
that most psychologists are only too 
glad to cooperate with their psychia- 
tric and medical colleagues rather than 
setting up completely independent 
bases of operation on their own. 

Rev. Jones: Would you go so far 
as to say you would never handle any- 
thing except through referral channels? 

Dr. Situ: I would say that I pre- 
fer to handle them that way, but every 
now and again something arises which 
begins and ends in this office. For in- 
stance, I have occasionally examined 
persons whose insight and maturity, 
whose general personality and intellec- 
tual integration were so outstanding 
as demonstrated by the tests that I 
have felt perfectly free to discuss with 
them some situational or immediate 
problem with the knowledge that such 
discussion would not precipitate any 
type of disastrous and excessive anx- 
iety. I am sure that you and I, for 
example, will come across cases which 
can be handled by discussion between 
us of the underlying personality struc- 
ture of the patient in question. 

Rev. Jones: This is really most 
helpful and just exactly the kind of 
thing I needed to know. Do you sup- 
pose I could take you up on your sug- 
gestion that you talk a little bit more 
about the actual tools which you use? 
In a sense I would be very much 
tempted to submit myself to your test- 
ing battery in order to get an experi- 
ence of it from the inside. 

Dr. Smitu: With that remark you 
have convinced me that you have the 
true scientific spirit and that you would 
probably make a very good psycholo- 
gist yourself! 

Rev. Jones: How so? 

Dr. Smitu: From a long experi- 
ence of dealing with students, some 
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very genuinely interested in the subject 
and some rather superficially, I have 
discovered that their attitude toward 
whether or not they wish to be tested 
themselves or merely study the results 
of other persons who have been tested 
is a crucial, and I might say a diag- 
nostic one. The person who is willing 
to look at himself from the inside is 
someone who may safely be trusted 
ultimately in looking at the insides of 
others. However, whether or not you 
wish on further consideration to be a 
real guinea pig, let me assure you that 
I would be delighted to have another 


discussion with you in order to go into 
some of the tests in more detail. 

Rev. Jones: You know, I would 
very much like one or two other mem- 
bers of my parish to be in on this. 
How about your coming over one 
evening to my house and let me get 
together a group of people whom I 
feel would be eager to hear what you 
have to say? 

Dr. Situ: Delighted. Call me up 
some day next week when you have 
gathered your group together and let’s 
see if we can arrange a time. Au revoir 
for the present. 
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S OUR experience has moved us 

forward, it has become increasing- 
ly evident that the probability of ther- 
apeutic movement in a particular case 
depends primarily not upon the coun- 
selor’s personality, nor upon his tech- 
niques, nor even upon his attitudes, 
but upon the way all these are experi- 
enced by the client in the relationship. 


In his new book, Client-Centered Therapy, 
which Seward Hiltner is reviewing in this 
issue, Dr. Rogers devotes one chapter to 
“The Therapeutic Relationship as Experi- 
enced by the Client.” One portion of this 
chapter is composed of the written reactions 
of a sensitive and intelligent woman to her 
eight interviews with a client-centered thera- 
pist, and her further reactions some weeks 
and some months later. It is impossible for 
us to present all of this material, but with 
permission of Dr. Rogers and his publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin, we present excerpts from 
the client’s reactions to the first and second 
interviews, and Dr. Rogers’ comments on 
this material. We hope it will suggest the 
richness of this new type of evidence re- 
garding psychotherapy.—Ed. 


The centrality of the client’s percep- 
tion of the interviews has forced itself 
upon our recognition. It is the way it 
seems to the client which determines 
whether resolution of conflict, reor- 
ganization, growth, integration — all 
the elements which comprise therapy 
—will occur. Our knowledge of thera- 
py would be far advanced if we knew 
the answers to these two questions: 
What does it mean that the client ex- 
periences a relationship as therapeutic ? 
and, How may we facilitate the ex- 
periencing of a relationship as thera- 
peutic? We do not have the answers 
to these questions, but we have at least 
learned to ask them. 

The way in which the client per- 
ceives or experiences the interviews 
is a field of inquiry which is new and 
in which the data are very limited. 
There has been no research as yet 
completed in this area, and relatively 
little consideration has been given to 
it. It is an area which appears to have 
great future significance, however, and 
for this reason the attempt will be 
made to present our very inadequate 
and imperfect knowledge in this chap- 
ter... . An account will be given of 
the way in which therapy was experi- 
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enced by one sensitive and articulate 
client. 

The client who supplied the material 
from which we shall quote below was 
a woman between 35 and 40 whom we 
shall call Miss Cam, a_ professional 
woman who had some _ psychological 
background and had taken one course 
in psychotherapy. At the time she 
came in for therapy she was in the 
city temporarily with a friend, and was 
to leave for a vacation shortly. The 
first interview had not been formally 
arranged, and consequently was brief, 
not over 20 or 25 minutes in length. 
After this first interview she wrote 
down her reactions very fully, and 
showed the document to the counselor 
before the second contact. He en- 
couraged her to keep such a personal 
account after each interview in order 
to add to our knowledge of therapy. 
It was mentioned that the more com- 
pletely honest the account, whether 
this meant positive or negative state- 
ments, the more valuable the record 
would be. There was no further men- 
tion of the document in the counseling 
interviews, and the counselor did not 
receive it until the close of the thera- 
peutic contacts. 

The statement is largely self-ex- 
planatory, though the writer will inter- 
rupt it at times with comments. 
There seems to be no need to describe 
the general content of the interviews, 
which were not recorded, beyond say- 
ing that counseling started in regard 
to a minor problem, proceeded to 
greater depths, and involved, so far as 
the counselor could see, a rather con- 
siderable reorganization of personality. 
... From this point on it may be well 
to let Miss Cam speak for herself. 

Written After The First Interview 

What did it feel like to be a client? 
\t first I felt completely flummoxed. 
Before we started, | knew and had ac- 


cepted the idea that I was going to have 
to do all this myself, so of course I 
skipped the stage where the client is 
trying to figure out what the hell goes 
on here .. . But it’s one thing to accept 
the idea and another to put it into prac- 
tice. Somehow or other I seemed to 
expect that what you said would give 
me a lead, but most of the time it didn’t. 
You seemed to see it my way every 
time. Now that’s wonderful, but if you 
understand me all that well, what need 
is there for words? It’s almost a static 
equilibrium. I have the feeling that 
there must be movement if I am to get 
anywhere—a vital movement, a flow of 
communication like an electric current, 
and not, I think, just running in the one 
direction. But [ want to get on with 
my problem, so what can I do? Well, 
maybe if I look around in the cupboard 
I can find something that will tip the 
balance—something you won't under- 
stand, something you will have an 
opinion about, something you know 
more about and can shed light on, even 
if it's just catching a feeling or a mean- 
ing behind nty words of which I have 
little or no conscious awareness. But 
none of these things happen for a while, 
and I ask myself whether it is possible 
that you see more than I think, more 
than I see myself? 


Well, looking at your reflection of 
my perceptual field from my own per- 
ceptual field, I see a mirror image, 
nothing more. Perhaps if | were to get 
into your perceptual field and look at 
myself through your eyes I would see 
something more? It looks as if it might 
be safe—the mirror image is so faith- 
ful, perhaps it is safe to go behind it? 
Perhaps it’s like that glass that is 
mirror from one side but transparent 
from the other—and in both cases you 
see the same thing? By now the tension 
has mounted considerably: came for 
counseling, therefore I wanted to see 
myself more clearly than I now do; and 
a mirror image isn't sufficient. In a 
sense | am already familiar with that 
through private reflections. My own 


mirroring of myself was wavering and 
distorted because the mirror itself was 
a split-off part of me; and | have made 
some progress in that the mirror you 
hold up reflects all of me 


both judge 


and accused. But this hasn't accom- 
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plished what I seek, and has whetted 
my desire to see myself as a real, live, 
flesh and blood person. There is only 
one obstacle to this—you may not want 
me to come in—perhaps there are things 
of your own lying around that you don't 
want me to see? 

So I look at you fully for the first 
time. In this look | am asking your per- 
mission to enter, and in some way try- 
ing to tell you that I won't pry. I won't 
even ask to look at the picture of me 
that is hanging on your wall, if only you 
will please let me come in and look out 
your window at myself. Your response 
to this is the most completely friendly 
and disarmingly casual welcome. If you 
had been effusive, I should have been so 
embarrassed and/or occupied in re- 
sponding to your welcome that I would 
have been too shy or frightened of of- 
fending you to give much attention te 
taking an undisturbed look out your 
window. On the other hand, if you had 
qualified your welcome—said, in effect, 
“Okay, come in and look out the win- 
dow but mind you don't look at any- 
thing else,” I would have been scared 
to come in, sure that your house was 
full of alien and unfriendly things. Even 
as it was, I was too shy to take more 
than the most fleeting glance out the 
window; but although I don't know 
what I saw, I have a strong impression 
that this was the first positive move- 
ment in the interview, and vitally im- 
portant. No, I do remember something 
of what | saw: I saw a separate person 
—a person you saw and accepted as 
being distinct from yourself, with an 
organization all her own and a law of 
development peculiar to that organiza- 
tion. Of specific characteristics, how- 
ever, | saw nothing. 


ARIOUS elements of this  state- 

ment seem typical of many clients. 
The discovery that experiencing re- 
sponsibility for seif is very different 
from knowing about it is one of these. 
The puzzlement and frustration of a 
“one-way dialogue” is another. The 
fact that it leads to presentation of 
more material from the “cupboard” is 
still another. The feeling that a pure 
mirror image in the counselor is not 
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sufficient for therapeutic movement is 
worth careful thought. The fascinating 
description of discovering that the 
counselor sees one as a separate per- 
son may be a unique experience or 
may be more general. With our pres- 
ent knowledge it is impossible to say. 
We turn again to Miss Cam's account. 


With this, it became more hopeful, 
and therefore more urgent to get at the 
root of the problem. Then you made 
the reflection that struck the spark— 
and isn’t it odd that I can’t remember 
the exact words? If I remember rightly, 
there had been other responses that said 
much the same thing: it’s as if a charge 
had gradually accumulated in my futile 
attempts to establish an emotional flow, 
and finally it reached sufficient strength 
to jump the gap. 

Here another interesting thing hap- 
pened. Somehow or other you reflected 
not only my feeling of having hit some- 
thing significant, but also my pleasure 
in the event: my pleasure, not your 
pleasure in having accomplished some- 
thing with this case after all. I think 
that if there had been any element that 
I could have interpreted self- 
congratulation in your response, it would 
have slowed me considerably. On the 
other hand, if you had failed to reflect 
any of that pleasure, something quite 
vital would have been missing. 

Shortly after this, the interview was 
terminated, without having got me any 
further towards the solution of my 
problem, as far as I could see at the 
time. But I did emerge with a strong 
feeling that this was not going to be 
solved at the problem level. Even if | 
did arrive at an adequate explanation of 
why I engage in this particular be- 
haviour, the explanation in itself would 
have no therapeutic value. I would have 
to do something before I could make 
use of any explanation, and by that 
time, the explanation wouldn't matter 
anyhow. 


Notice, in the second paragraph 
above, the fact that it is beginning to 
be her own feelings which are central 
to the whole experience, and that this 
already seems so right that an intru- 
sion of any attitude or feeling belong- 
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ing to the counselor would seem to 
damage the relationship. She comments 
further about an additional reaction to 
this first interview. 


{I found that] I ran into the most 
extraordinary grammatical difficulties 
in expressing myself. | was dissatisfied 
with the expression, | knew I hadn't ex- 
pressed what I meant, but it was the 
best I could do at the time. That it was 
the best I could do at the time probably 
indicates that it was all I could face 
at the time. But if anyone had faced me 
abruptly with the meaning behind my 
expression, I would have been thorough- 
ly exasperated. What does he think | 
am anyway? Does he think I’m so 
stupid I can’t see that? He just doesn’t 
understand me, that’s what, and I’m 
going to show him how stupid he is. 
Or maybe it’s no use, and I might as 
well throw in the sponge. Your re- 
sponse, on the other hand, roused a 
response of “Sure, that’s right as far as 
it goes, but there’s a lot of other stuff 
in here that I haven't told you about 
yet, and I'd like to.” 


This would appear to be an excellent 
statement of the fact that the reflection 
of attitudes by the counselor is not 
only experienced as nonthreatening, 
but, in its very objectification of the 
essence of what has been expressed, 
tends also to draw the client's atten- 
tion to the many things which have 
not been said. . . 


Another sequel to our interview is 
the awful psychic misery—something I 
have become familiar with in the con- 
fessional. It always precedes some real 
step forward, and cannot be ignored. . . . 
And now there are the dreams.* First 
the horrible one where some of the dy- 
namics of my “problem” were stated, 
but which fortunately contained the as- 
surance that the old motivation is dying 
out. Then the pleasanter one which 
seems to say the new, free, vital motive 
has got the old one well in hand. 


Written After The Second Interview 


The material is titled, significantly, 
“Three hours post-operatively.” 


I'm just so miserable and discouraged 
that I can scarcely bring myself to 
write this. What's the use of it all? A 
sea, a rising tide of chaotic emotions rises 
up from the deep, deep within me, and 
threatens to overwhelm me. Or is it 
emotions? Is it instead a thousand con- 
flicting sensations? All the sensations 
that arose out of all the separate events 
of my life, both external and internal, 
and that under ordinary circumstances 
are organized into patterns of emotion 
and thought? Can it be that when you 
pull one little brick out, the whole 
structure collapses into a shapeless pile 
of bricks, and has to be rebuilt in a new 
form? Can you at this point, choose the 
architectural style—a better or a worse, 
just as you prefer? 


One of the important things which 
the therapist must learn to recognize 
is that he will find it difficult, usually 
impossible, and certainly not profitable 
for therapy, to try to predict the effect 
an interview will have. From _ the 
counselor’s point of view, the inter- 
view which evoked this despair was 
an interview in which progress was 
definitely discernible. The client was 
beginning to get into the problems she 
deeply felt, and to consider her atti- 
tudes toward herself. That it would 
bring about such a catastrophic sense 
of discouragement was definitely not 
expected by the counselor, nor would 
the counselor have known it from her 
attitude in the next interview. 

It is certain that not all clients ex- 
perience this sense of one organization 
coming to pieces, and another being 
of necessity built to take its place. The 
fact that pulling “one little brick’’ can 
cause it to collapse is doubtless signi- 
ficant of the fact that the self has been 
organized upon an unrealistic basis. 
But this problem we shall consider at 
greater length when we discuss a 
theory of personality which matches 
the therapeutic facts. 

Miss Cam goes on to discuss her 
feelings with a complicated analogy of 
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a pool, deeply agitated. She concludes : 

Does the fact that the therapist has 
sufficient faith to accept the client's 
“dangerous” experiences calmly and 
courageously—as shown by his ability 
to restate them—give the client the 
added faith in the outcome necessary to 
sustain a drastic reorganization? 


Here we seem to find a basis for the 
thought expressed in an earlier chap- 
ter, that the client finds it possible to 
take new attitudes toward himself 
primarily because he finds the thera- 
pist taking these attitudes. Is this mere 
imitation? It seems to bear little re- 
semblance to it. 

“Sixty Hours Later” is the heading 
which Miss Cam gives to the next sec- 
tion of her reactions: 


It took four hours to write that page 
and a half—four hours of sinking down 
—no, it’s not sinking down, it’s more 
like expanding, as if bonds were loosen- 
ed, and a homogeneous design got larger 
and larger, until you could see that 
what looked like continuous lines were 
really composed of rows of separate 
points, and as the design spreads out, 
the points get farther and farther apart, 
until finally the connections become so 
tenuous that it snaps, and the pattern 
collapses into a wild jumble of unre- 
lated bits and pieces. There is some- 
how a deep sense of relief, in just letting 
go, in relaxing the effort to hold that 
crushing multiplicity of pieces in some 
semblance of order and unity. It’s ter- 
ribly painful, such utter confusion, such 
a literally staggering, brain-stunning 
number of impressions—it’s hopeless,— 
its humanly impossible ever to make 
sense and order out of such chaos: how 
wonderful it would be to let go of the 
last thread of self-consciousness, my 
perception of this confusion—to lose 
myself in it, become just another small 
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lessly among all that welter of things 
that seems so chaotic and threatening 
when looked at from the outside. 
There’s a deep joy and happiness here, 
a real belongingness, a flawless func- 
tioning, in which I am a steady glow, 
active but unchanging though bathed in 
an active changing medium—a medium 
composed of an infinite variety of 
things, yet all harmoniously blended. 
They have individuality and form yet 
are not rigid; they are full of light and 
color but not transparent; substantial, 
yet not solid. The pattern moves and 
changes and is full of life. It’s not like 
a_ kaleidoscope, not full of bits and 
pieces held together in harsh geometric 
patterns, nor changing with that abrupt 
collapse and re-formation. There’s none 
of that lifeless rigidity—rather, all the 
parts are alive, smoothly flowing into 
new, dynamic, harmonious relationships. 

Why no, I’ve got it wrong. The pat- 
tern is not changing, it’s just that the 
parts are all so alive, the relationship 
so vital that I can’t associate it with the 
fixed and static, and so of course I 
thought it was changing. But it’s I who 
am moving, flowing in and around this 
infinite variety, looking at it from new 
angles, discovering more and more about 
it. It’s not the pattern that changes, it’s 
the vantage point from which I see it. 
“T” am distinct from this environment, 
yet I include it: it’s my experience, it's 
mine, it’s part of me, but it is not “me.” 
I am separate from it, yet I am intim- 
ately related to it, in a relationship of 
knowledge and of love. I am outgoing 
towards it; embracing it, even while it 
seems to embrace me. Whatever it is, 
I love it, and it’s much more fully con- 
scious than the kind of self-observation 
where you stand outside yourself and 
classify yourself. But now I've held 
onto it as long as I can—any more and 
I'll distort it. 


ERE material which bears 


piece of it, one with it, to sink down 
and down into the grateful peace and 
oblivion of un-knowing. Yet how odd 
that I should think of finding peace by 
yielding to what seems chaos and dis- 
order. 

How odd that when I imagine that 
oblivion I have a consciousness of peace 
and order, of moving easily and effort- 


reading and re-reading. The ex- 
perience of which Miss Cam obtains a 
fleeting glimpse is perhaps the experi- 
ence of genuine inner adjustment, in 
which the self is not struggling to dis- 
tort experience but accepts it, moves 
with basic experience rather than 
against it, and by relinquishing ‘“con- 
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trol,” gains control. It is somehow 
astonishing that the experience here 
described follows a second interview. 
Miss Cam has most assuredly not 
achieved the state she describes, but 
she has had a momentary insight as to 
what the goal may be. 


The theoretical terms in which we 
shall later try to describe this experi- 
ence are that the organized concept of 
the self, and the self-in-relationship, 
are congruent with the sensory and 
visceral experiences of the organism. 
It would seem that Miss Cam's vivid 
prose is one attempt to state what is 
meant by such a cold and _ technical 
phrase. When the self “owns” experi- 
ence, assimilates it, but has no need to 
deny it or to distort it, then there is 
naturally a feeling of freedom and of 
unity connected with the experience. 
There is no longer any need for de- 
fensiveness, and Miss Cam makes this 
evident in her next statement. 


You know, it seems as if all the 
energy that went into holding the ar- 
bitrary pattern together was quite un- 
necessary—a waste. You think you have 
to make the pattern yourself; but there 
are sO many pieces, and it’s so hard to see 
where they fit. Sometimes you put them 
in the wrong place, and the more pieces 
misfitted, the more effort it takes to 
hold them in place, until at last you are 
so tired that even that awful confusion 
is better than holding on any longer. 
Then you discover that left to them- 
selves the jumbled pieces fall quite 
naturally into their own places, and a 
living pattern emerges without any ef- 
fort at all on your part. Your job is 
just to discover it, and in the course of 
that, you will find yourself and your 
own place. Looks as if the whole of life 
is pretty nondirective, doesn’t it? You 
must even let your own experience tell 
you its own meaning: the minute you 
tell it what it means, you get the same 
antagonism you would get from a client, 
and you are at war with yoursell. 


You must let your own experience 


tell you its own meaning”—when that 
sentence is deeply understood we will, 
in the writer’s estimation, khow much 
of what we wish to know in regard to 
psychotherapy. What is the usual al- 
ternative? It is to try to distort many 
items of experience so that they fit in 
with the concepts we have already 
formed. I love my child—so this surg- 
ing feeling of annoyance and dislike is 
a momentary aberration, or comes be- 
cause I am tired. I hate my parents— 
therefore this feeling of warmth and 
affection is something of which | dare 
not admit the existence. I feel no 
wicked sex desires—consequently this 
mounting feeling toward a forbidden 
sex object was never experienced. | 
fear nothing—so this paralyzing anxie- 
ty, this dread of a nameless, formless 
something, this pounding of my heart, 
is an accident, means nothing, will 
quickly be forgotten. I have done noth- 
ing wrong—hence the accusations of 
me that come to mind must have come 
from others, not from myself. It is 
in this way that we try to twist the 
sensations of vision, of hearing, of 
muscle tension, of heart beat, of gas- 
tric constriction to fit the partly true 
and partly false formulations which 
we have already built up in our con- 
sciousness. Could we but let experi- 
ence tell us it own meaning—could we 
recognize hate as hate, love as love, 
fear as fear—and assimilate those 
basic meanings into our own structure 
of self, then there would be none of 
the inner strain which is so common 
to all of us, It is this that Miss Cam 
seems to be suggesting. 


from the diary of Miss Cam with com- 
ments by Dr. Rogers providing insight 
into the process of therapy as viewed 
by the client will be published in two 
subsequent issues of the journal. 
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Social Work and the Church 


Overrating Ourselves and Underrating Others Is the 


Great Danger to Interprofessional Cooperation 


BY PAUL BICKSLER 
Executive Secretary, Family 
and Children’s Service, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


W' ARE moving into a_ period 
when social agencies have an 
increasing appreciation for the con- 
tribution of religion to family life and 
when the church is increasingly hav- 
ing a better understanding of the con- 
tribution of social work to community 
and family life. As we become more 
professionally mature we will be able 
to admit that both the church and 
social work have something unique, 
distinctive, and different to contribute 
toward preserving and strengthening 
family life. As we move into this new 
period of growing cooperation we will 
begin to build other's 
strengths rather than on each other's 
weaknesses. Certainly we differ on a 
lot of things; but if these differences 
in points of view can become an “‘ac- 
cepting difference” they can be a 
source of strength for each of us and 
for the families we serve. 

There are two dangers in our think 
ing on both sides. The one is to over- 
rate ourselves and underrate the other. 
Then there is a tendency to overrate 


and expect too much from the other. 
These two extremes will have to be 
taken into account if we are to have a 
proper respect for and make the right 
use of each other. Our own attitudes 
and prejudices either way will have 
a direct bearing on present and future 
cooperativeness and in the kind of re- 
ferrals we make to each other. 

As we work toward closer coopera- 
tion between work and_ the 
church we need also to recognize and 
be aware of our own limitations. None 
of us can be all things to all people. 
Only as we acknowledge and recognize 
our own limitations can we rightly be- 
gin to grow and develop our strengths 
and at the same time be of maximum 
usefulness to the people each of us 
serve. 


social 


I have been particularly interested 
both in narrowing the gaps between 
social work and the church and devel- 
oping the strengths that are inherent 
in each. To this end, | have worked 
with ministers as individuals and in 
groups through speaking engagements, 
forums, counseling-workshops, a joint 
and through 
being used as consultant by ministers 


agency-college survey, 
who were trying to learn how they 
could be more helpful to their parish- 
ioners through individual counseling 
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and also through being able to make 
the right kind of referrals to com- 
munity resources. This article, there- 
fore, highlights much of our joint 
thinking which grew out of these close 
contacts with ministers. 

As I see it, both social work and the 
church have a common goal as fol- 
lows: (1) to help people out of 
trouble; (2) to prevent people from 
getting into trouble; (3) to help peo- 
ple to be of maximum usefulness and 
to live “the more abundant life.” 

The church has always been one of 
the biggest preventive agencies. In 


recent years, the church, through 
the leadership of energetic minis- 
ters, is going into the area of 


helping people out of trouble through 
pastoral counseling. Social agencies, 
on the other hand, until recent years 
have devoted almost all their efforts 
toward helping people out of trouble 
and doing very little of a preventive 
nature. Also in recent years, social 
agencies are beginning to get into the 
area of prevention through case work, 
counseling, and family life education. 

Both the church and social workers 
agree that the family is still our most 
cherished possession. Both of us agree 
that happiness and success are deter- 
mined by what we have within our- 
selves more than by pure externals. 
Both of us agree that spiritual re- 
sources are needed, not only to help us 
through a crisis, but also to keep us 
strong enough so that we will not 
get into a crisis. Both of us are inter- 
ested in what happens to children and 
families. I think we also agree that 
neither the church nor social work has 
been able to communicate its ideals 
and concepts to as many people as we 
would like to reach. 


RIEFLY, | wish to list the op- 
portunities and areas where each 
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of us can be of help to people. In list- 
ing these opportunities we are saying 
nothing about how well we meet them. 
Social workers help people through 
such specific functions as child place- 
ment, child protection, public assist- 
ance, housekeeping service, day care, 
and family counseling in a variety of 
social problems. Social and environ- 
mental problems affect both 
church and non-church members. Ex- 
periences—good or bad—do_ some- 
thing to us. In turn we react in a way 
that may affect our attitudes toward 
others and toward environment. 

Many communities have no social 
agency resources whatsoever. Some 
communities have resources but with 
poorly trained or untrained staffs. Other 
social agencies are increasingly de- 
veloping well-trained and competent 
staffs who have high standards of 
social work practice. This really means 
that in many communities the church 
does not have adequate social agencies 
to which to refer people. The shortage 
of trained social workers creates part 
of this problem. 


The minister leads a congregation 
of individuals and families into a 
common bond of worship. Without 
question group worship fills a funda- 
mental need for many people. As a 
social worker I have seen and experi- 
enced the real value of group worship. 
I have also seen church people burden- 
ed down with social and environmental 
problems which made it impossible for 
them to enter into a group worship 
experience. However, | have also seen 
such burdened people so relieved of 
anxieties through what social agencies 
did for them that they were again able 
to make use of and enter into a crea- 
tive bond of “togetherness” through 
worship. 

On the other hand, | have also seen 
people become less interested in, and 
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even lost to the church due to normal 
psychological change and growth, if 
their religion was based mostly on 
duty and tradition rather than on a 
dynamic way of living and_ service. 
Sometimes the church program is not 
geared to meet the changing needs of 
people when this happens. I have also 
seen young people reject the church 
when actually they were merely break- 
ing away from over-rigid parents, the 
church being the projection point. 
There is a need in most of us for a 
group experience. Even babies benefit 
greatly from such a group experience 
as is offered in a good church nursery. 
Older children through a Sunday 
School class experience have had some 
of their social and spiritual needs met. 
I have seen adults benefit through the 
various functions of a Sunday School 
School class 
teaching, monthly class meetings, and 
other activities. I have seen 
young married couples find a rich ex- 
perience and fellowship in 


class such as Sunday 
class 


young 
married couples’ classes. I have seen 
old people, who thought they were un- 
wanted and useless, again blossom out 
through the experience of belonging 
to and taking part in a quilting club 
or a golden age club. I have seen some 
of the needs of teen-age foster chil- 
dren met through an active program 
in church or community. I have also 
seen what teenagers have missed when 
such a group experience has not been 
available. 


B ITH social workers and ministers 
have tremendous opportunities to 
help people on an individual basis. In 
social work it is called casework or 
counseling. Within the church setting 
it is called pastoral or spiritual coun 
seling. For the purpose of this article 


I would like to consider the minister 


or social worker as a helping person 
in a helping relationship. 

The minister as a “helping person” 
can bring people into a closer relation- 
ship with God and with their fellow- 
men. He can help people to live a rich- 
er and “a more abundant life” and to 
direct them from everything that 
blights and warps human personalities. 

The minister is in a unique posi- 
tion in that he is often with an indi- 
vidual from birth till death, through 
sickness and health. He has an oppor- 
tunity that social workers do not have 
to directly or indirectly influence a 
child through his entire life. Through 
active youth groups within the church 
he can do much to influence. mate se- 
lection. The minister has an oppor- 
tunity to deal with many problems, re- 
lationships, and attitudes which need 
to be taken into account in baptisms, 
wedding ceremonies, church member- 
ship applications, sickness and deaths, 
and pastoral visiting. The minister is 
also in a unique position in that he 
doesn't have to wait until people come 
to him, but he can take the initiative 
to be available to people for these 
various church functions. 

this the minister has the 
opportunity to be a “helping person” 
to church and Sunday School officers, 
teachers, choir directors, organist, and 
even the janitor. Many attitudes will 
have to be met, dealt with, and taken 
into account. The minister's oppor- 
tunity in this area is similar to the so- 
cial work supervisor's opportunity in 
a social agency. The latter, through 
skilled supervision, helps staff mem- 
bers to grow, develop, change, and to 
be of maximum usefulness. There is 
psychological value for one to talk 
over his problems as a teacher or of- 
ficer and to share the real satisfaction 
one may have in the job entrusted to 
him. There are those who go through 
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experiences and disappointments 
which hinder them from growing and 
developing. There are also other ex- 
periences outside of the church which 
can create certain attitudes which 
block us from being at our best. The 
minister can also be of help to those 
who have desire to do more church 
work, to those who are over-burdened 
with too much responsibility, and to 
those who are ready to give up their 
jobs. | know a minister who offers 
each Sunday School teacher an indi- 
vidual interview once a year, and at 
least one group interview at another 
time of the year. In this way he has 
been able to extend his own usefulness 
and at the same time help other people 
to grow and develop. 

I often wonder why some ministers 
become so intensely interested in per- 
sonal and family counseling without 
giving more consideration to the other 
helpful opportunities mentioned above. 
I also often wonder why some social 
workers and ministers try to become 
therapists when there are such rich 
opportunities to do counseling in 
natural church social agency 
settings. 


W' ARE also aware that minis- 
ters increasingly are getting 
into the area of personal and family 
counseling. Social workers have no 
question about this when ministers 
have adequate training and qualifica- 
tions for counseling. Social workers 
have appreciated the remarkable skills 
of some ministers as they offer effec- 
tive counseling in a church setting. As 
ministers take courses and improve 
their qualifications they are in a posi- 
tion to demand the respect of their 
parishioners as well as social workers. 

Qn the other hand, it must also be 
admitted that social agencies are not 
justified in encouraging people to go 


to their ministers as counselors when’ 
those ministers are not trained and 
prepared to do effective counseling. 

Counseling, in any setting, is not 
merely advice giving. It often means 
listening more than talking. It means 
respecting the individual's right to 
self-determination, and the keeping of 
confidences. A punitive or “lecturing” 
approach has no place in a counseling 
relationship. Neither can an over-sym- 
pathetic or sentimental approach be- 
come a “helping relationship.” 

Both 
can be 


social workers and ministers 
of untold help to people by 
making helpful referrals to social, 
health, recreational, and psychiatric 
resources. We should be well inform- 
ed about community resources and the 
various methods of making referrals 
which are geared to the needs of dif- 
ferent people. A good referral not 
only helps the family who needs it, 
but it helps the other agency to get a 
good start with the family being re- 
ferred. No matter what level of skill a 
counselor has reached, a good coun- 
selor will always know his own limita- 
tions and make referrals in some situ- 
ations. Ministers may want to know 
that this social agency, in 1949, refer- 
red 15% of the people who came to 
us to other community resources. 

It is a well known fact that many 
people are slow to accept referrals to 
other agencies. Social workers through 
skillful counseling may devote as much 
as one month or four weekly inter- 
views to help people to move toward 
use of another community or church 
resource. It seems to me that ministers 
too can consider the opportunity they 
have to offer more than general or 
casual referrals. people 
who resist accepting a referral project 
their feeling on the ageney by finding 
fault when actually the problem is 
within themselves. Ministers should 
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Shipped F.O.B. New York. Price includes sculp- 
tured heading design shown. Engraved name- 
plates and bottom nameplate of church extra. 


See details below. 


* 


NAMEPLATES. Plaque accommodates from 6 to 100 name- 
plates. When ordering plaque simply tell us the 
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of appropriate size, and provide for proper spac- 
ing. Nameplates ordered with plaque are 75¢ 
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ADDITIONAL NAMEPLATES. Blank plates are not fur- 
nished when plaque is ordered. Just send names 
when additional plates are required. Plates are 
75¢ each—minimum charge $3. Gold stars may 
be added at any time to denote death in service. 

BOTTOM NAMEPLATE. One-line plate with church name 
gold-engraved is optional when plaque is or- 
dered, at $5 extra. 

HANGING. Plaque is furnished complete with 3 star 
ornaments on face, and 2 hangers at back. Hangs 
easily on any indoor surface. 

PAYMENT. Send $10 with order. Balance will be billed 
after plaque is delivered. 


*Design patent pending. 


THIS handsome plaque permanently honors 
the men and women of your congregation 
who have entered our country’s service in 
this hour of emergency. The shield is of 
solid walnut, three-quarters of an inch thick, 
beautifully beveled and hand rubbed to a 
lustrous finish. The heading design is in 
sculptured bas-relief, cast and finished in 
rich simulated bronze. Nameplates are gold- 
engraved on statuary brown Lamicoid, as is 
the optional bottom plate bearing the name 
of your church. (Additional engraved name- 
plates may be ordered as required.) The 
whole effect is one of dignity and excellent 
taste, and gives an impression of cost far 
greater than the low price of $37.50. Your 
complete satisfaction is unconditionally 
guaranteed, or your deposit will be refunded 
without question. 


Order by mail, noting the simple require- 
ments at the left. Or write for further details, 
which will be furnished promptly without 
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remember this when making referrals. 

Some social agencies, especially in 
the fields of family and child welfare, 
offer a consultation service to minis- 
ters and other community people. We 
have found that such consultation has 
been a learning experience for both 
the social worker and the minister. 
This type of consultation is not for the 
purpose of “educating” the other, but 
it is a mutual growth experience. 

Such consultation interviews some- 
times determine whether or not an 
agency will accept a referral. It may 
determine that another agency is better 
qualified to accept the referral. 
Through one consultation interview 
with a minister he decided that he had 
more to offer than our agency had if 
he would organize a quilting club for 
older people. As a social worker, I 
agreed that the problem he brought 
was really one that would likely solve 
itself if this aging person could have 
a group experience and again feel use- 
ful and wanted. 


A minister who was formerly in the 
habit of making “blanket” referrals of 
dependent children to his own denom- 
inational children’s institution came to 
a social agency asking that it make a 
study of the needs of a family of three 
children before a placement plan was 
made. The social agency did not make 
this study in a vacuum apart from the 
minister but he was aware of every 
step of the social agency study. The 
final outcome was that both the agency 
and the church people came to agree 
that the needs of these children would 
be best met in a foster home rather 
than in an institution. It was also 
agreed that it would be best for the 
children and the sickly mother if they 
could remain in the community where 
the parental ties could be kept intact 
during the period this mother recover- 
ed from a serious illness. The help of 


September 


the church made it possible to find a 
foster home locally among its church 
people. The social agency provided 
board, clothing, medical care, and su- 
pervision. 


A young minister used our consulta- 
tion service to discuss a marital prob- 
lem in his church. At first he leaned 
toward making a referral, but after 
pulling together the total problem, | 
suggested that he use the inherent 
values of the church setting by helping 
this husband to remain steady until his 
separated wife could be located and 
drawn into the picture. The final out- 
come of this experience was that the 
couple eventually reunited, took a spe- 
cial catechetical course—just for them 
—moved from a Sunday School con- 
nection to a full church membership. 
They were also able to enter into a 
new marital and religious experience. 


NE OF the richest experiences I 

have had was when a minister re- 
ferred a separated husband to our 
agency. Even though this particular 
minister had some qualifications to at- 
tempt marriage counseling he felt that 
more would be gained if he would 
assume responsibility for helping this 
couple to enter into a deeper religious 
experience and that the marital prob- 
lem should be handled by a_ social 
agency. Through this joint effort the 
husband entered into his first experi- 
ence of conversion, instruction, and 
church membership; while the social 
agency worked concurrently with the 
husband on his marriage problem. 


We were able to draw in the sepa- 
rated wife who in the beginning re- 
fused to take help. The final result was 
that this couple reunited. The help of 
the church supplemented that of the 
social agency and vice-versa. This 
kind of co-operation requires a lot of 
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mutual understanding and trust. 


In conclusion: 


1. Both social workers and ministers 
should enter into a spirit of humility 
and a searching of their own hearts so 
better 
se'ves. None of us can help to set peo- 


that we can understand our- 
ple free if we ourselves have not been 


set free from social, psychological, 


emotional, and spiritual blocks. 


2. In social problems both the social 
agency and the church should make 
known both their own and other avail- 
able resources to church members but 
the individual should be free to deter- 
mine whether he wants to use a com- 
munity or a sectarian social agency. In 
my experience ministers too frequently 
do not give people this right and free- 
dom. 


3. Whether it be social work or the 
church, it is definitely known that 
where ministers and social workers are 
competent, people come to them readi- 
ly and sometimes faster than either 
can handle effectively. But the op- 
posite is also true when we are not 
competent counselors—people simply 
do not come to us. 


+. Both the church and social work 
have a responsibility to raise their per- 
sonnel standards. The acquiring of 
sufficient. 
Training should combine both post- 


knowledge alone is not 
graduate courses and actual clinical or 
field work experience under competent 
supervision. Through this kind of 
training process, would-be counselors 
undergo considerable change within 
themselves and come to understand 
their own attitudes and blind spots. 
This in turn increases their capacity 
to understand and help other people. 


LERBSB 


New Ways To 
A Revitalized Church: 
Christian Commitment 
and Growth Through 
Group Therapy, Teaching 
and Fellowship 


FREE to GROW 


by BLANCHE CARRIER 


Here is a book to help the church realize 
and discharge its true function: preparing 
personalities for happy, creative lives in a 
difficult world. Through a clearer under- 
standing of the possibilities of individual 
and group counseling, sound educational 
techniques and a vital feeling of worship 
and commitment, Miss Carrier exhibits a 
picture that is a stimulus to thought, devo- 
tion and action. 


THE CONTENTS 


e@ How Personality Health Affects 
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fleet Our Culture 
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Problems 
e@ How to Make Religious Ideal 
istic 
e@ Worship as a Door to Power 
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e@ How Therapy Promotes Commitment 
e@ The Beloved Fellowship 


“I find it very exhilarating. The analysis of 
our present situation is keen and I agree 
with the presentation of our immediate and 
long-range goals. It is a timely and sig- 
nificant contribution to our understanding 
and capacity for growth.”"—-PAUL JOHN. 
SON, author of Christian Love 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
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WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


MENNINGER has long been 
one of the leaders in American psy- 
chiatry. He has taught at the Harvard 
Medical School, The Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, and the University of 
Wisconsin. Together with his brother, 
William C. Menninger, he organized 
The Menninger Foundation for Psy- 
chiatric Education and Research in 
Topeka, Kansas. He is the author of 
The Human Mind, Man Against Him- 


self, Love Against Hate, and the 
forthcoming Manual for Psychiatric 
Case Study. 


J. FArrBANKs is Executive 
Director of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care and Associate Editor of “The 
Journal of Pastoral Care.” He is also 
Lecturer at Harvard Divinity School. 


Cart R. Rocers is Professor of 


Psychology and Executive Secretary 
of the Counseling Center, The Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


Harrower is a consulting 
psychologist in New York City, Psy- 
chological Consultant to the Office of 
the Surgeon General, Editor of the 
American Lecture Series in Psycholo- 
gy, and author of Large Scale Ror- 
schach Techniques and The Psycholo- 
gist at Work. 


PAuL BICKSLER is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Family and Children’s 
Service, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Bicksler has for a long time been con- 
cerned with the interrelationship of 
the minister and social work and has 
written and lectured extensively on 
the subject. 
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stress, 


HE SAYS—“We have used ‘COMFORT and 
STRENGTH’ weekly in our hospital for 
years. Typical of the many evidences of ap- 
preciation is this expression of one patient 
who recently said ‘The pamphlet on my tray 
Sunday helped me through a trying experi- 
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You, too, will find these pastoral aids helpful. Twenty-four leaf- 
lets a year prepared for their purpose by experienced clergymen 
and clinically-trained chaplains. Exactly what the name suggests— 
COMFORT and STRENGTH—consolation in periods of critical 
They deal with fear, anxiety, loneliness and the like. 
Worth their weight in gold! Single subscription only a dollar 


year; about 30 cents in quantities of 200 or more. 
Don’t delay! Find out for yourself! Send for Free Samples today! 
Address: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


We are happy to announce that the fol- 
lowing additional individuals have joined the 
panel of eur Consultation Clinic: The Rt. 
Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 
City; Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Rev. Vere V. 
Loper, The Congregational Christian 
Churches of the U. S. A., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Fritz Kunkel, /nstitute of Depth 
Psychology, Los Angeles, California; Dr. 
Milton E. Kirkpatrick, Medical Director, 
The Guidance Center, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, 


Psychological Tests 
A minister writes: 

What is the role of psychological 
tests in pastoral counseling? What 
tests can a minister which will 
help him in his counseling, and what 
are the pitfalls which he must avoid? 


use 


A minister and a psychologist reply: 

Only properly qualified personnel 
should administer and interpret psy- 
chological tests. A minister who is not 
sufficiently schooled in psychological 
testing may do more harm than good 
if he attempts to work with tests inde- 
pendently. 

It is felt, however, that in certain 
instances a minister may use certain 
tests to advantage. First, he may use 
certain personality inventory or pencil 
and paper tests even though they have 
been found to be of little use in the 
evaluation of personality. He may use 
them as an aid in pointing out possible 
areas of conflict during the counseling 
session; as a basis for discussion in 
the interviews ; as a means of impress- 


ing the patient, and convincing him 
that something positive is being done. 

Secondly, the minister may use cer- 
tain projective tests, providing he has 
been taught to administer them cor- 
rectly, and providing he has them in- 
terpreted by a qualified clinical psy- 
chologist. Tests which he may use in 
this setup, after proper supervision, 
are: 

Draw a Person Test, wherein the 
patient draws figures and associates 
about them; Sentence Completion 
Test; Thematic Apperception Test, 
where the patient tells stories about 
semi-structured pictures; Multiple 
Choice Rorschach Test, a shortened 
form of the “ink blot” test, together 
with the patient’s associations. 

The writers have been using these 
tests in this way: the minister ad- 
ministering them when he felt the 
need, and the psychologist interpreting 
them for his use in counseling. 
E. Kew, Head Psychologist 
Ciinton J. Kew, Consulting Minister 
Marble Collegiate Church 
Psychiatric Clinic 
New York City 


Al minister replies: 


The minister who is interested in 
measuring growth will work with his 
staff, whether volunteer or profession- 
al, in developing some kind of meas- 
urement to get some idea of the results 
achieved. 

various ways in which 
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complicated instrument than the Bern- 
Time for Deuotions reuter, but its use can be learned by a 
minister if he takes time to study it. 

SOUNDMASTER 


inspiring RECORDS 


have an unequaled appeal in 
counteracting the lure of out- 
side activities. They reproduce 
the most beautiful of famous 
old cathedral chimes and re- 


nowned music. 


CHIMES « ORGAN + CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records. 
MORRISON RECORDING SNDMA 
LABORATORIES 
vert. 24 BATAVIA, ILL. 


measurement or testing of the amount 
of content learned. There are ways of 
measuring the change in attitude. Be- 
fore a certain unit is entered into, a 
picture can be gotten of the prevailing 
attitudes of members of a_ group. 
After they have gone through a unit, 
the same kind of measurement could 
be used again to discover what changes 
are evident. 


There are certain prepared tests 
which the minister can use with real 
results. In our church, for example, 
we use the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory with all of our ninth graders. 
This is designed to measure success as 
a personality. Neurotic tendencies, 
self-sufficiency, introversion and ex- 
troversion, dominance and submission, 
sociability, confidence—the norms for 
both men and women have been estab- 
lished for both high-school and college 
and adult ages. 


We use this same Personality In- 
ventory with young couples seeking 
marriage counseling. This gives us a 
picture of how their personalities and 
their responses to behavior compare. 
If there is any definite indication of 
serious deviation then we often use 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personali- 
ty Inventory. This is a diagnostic test 
constructed entirely on the basis of 
clinical criteria. This is a much more 


Another instrument that can be used 
is Personality Inventory for Children, 
by Fred Brown. This is a diagnostic 
instrument helpful in planning thera- 
py. It is designed to discriminate be- 
tween normal children and those with 
psychoneurotic problems. 

The Rogers Test of Personality 
Adjustment is devised to measure a 
child’s adjustment toward his fellows, 
his family, and himself. Clinically 
trained users will find responses to the 
test provide valuable leads for further 
contact with the child. It may be given 
individually or in groups. 

It seems to me that the most import- 
ant place for testing is in the realm of 
personality where we can help all boys 
and girls and young people get objec- 
tive pictures of the ways they behave. 
A minister does not need _ technical 
training to learn to use these instru- 
ments. It is important, of course, that 
he use plenty of good common sense. 
If he has the opportunity to take some 
training in their use it will, of course, 
improve his skill. 


Roy A. BURKHART 
First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


A chaplain answers: 

Psychological testing is the field of 
the clinical psychologist. Pastoral care 
is the field of the minister. However, 
the resourcefulness of the pastor is 
greatly increased at many points by a 
knowledge of psychological testing. 
His art of referral is strengthened. He 
will understand the province of the 
clinical psychologist and the problems 
his techniques can approach. He will 
be more able to assist families to un- 
derstand testing. He thus becomes an 
alert extension of professional guid- 
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ance centers. His own skill of observa- 
tion is sharpened and his counseling 
benefited. For example, a knowledge 
of projective testing will open new 
viewpoints toward imaginative expres- 
sions and he will find their contents 
full of psychological meaning. An un- 
derstanding of administrative and in- 
terpretive techniques in objective test- 
ing will increase the value of such ex- 
pressive cues as emotional blocking, 
personal language, and characteristic 
behavior. Testing knowledge is helpful 
when counselees raise problems touch- 
ing on testing. Resourcefulness is 
deepened for assisting potential minis- 
terial candidates. 


The resourcefulness of the pastor 
in his group work would be deepened 
also. Here direct administration of 
tests would bring reliable and stand- 
ardized instruments to bear upon atti- 
tudes, interests, participation and iso- 
lation, and the polling of opinions 
within his church groups. Such group 
survey projects could plot growth and 
change periodically, and those counsel- 
ing returns, which would come from 
such projects, would have some testing 
points of reference. 


Testing should be done only by the 
minister with training. Without such 
training, the use of tests in counseling 
would be hazardous because the 
parishioner who is burdened with 
anxiety comes to his pastor with the 
expectancy that it is pastoral “care” 
which he will get, and by it find relief. 
The pastor who would shift this ex- 
pected role by the introduction of 
testing would bring new tensions into 
the picture, for testing arouses tension. 
This tension is likely to be increased 
during the period of interpreting test 
results. 


Joun A. WHITESEL 
Boston University 


A social scientist replies: 


It is probably not wise for the min- 
ister who has had no training in this 
area to use psychological tests which 
usually require considerable training 
and experience for their administra- 
tion and especially for their interpret- 
ation. 


Ministers are often faced with per- 
plexing human problems presented by 
a church member whose personality is 
usually the key to the situation. Psy- 
chological tests, when handled by a 
competent person, can reveal much 
that is helpful. But when used and in- 
terpreted by someone lacking clinical 
training, such tests may be very mis- 
leading and even injurious. 


Various standardized personality 
tests or inventories are easier to ad- 
minister and to interpret (according 
to the instructions for scoring) but 
these tests usually provide only diag- 
nostic classifications, indicating that 
the individual being tested has the 
characteristics of, or responds like, 
large groups of other individuals called 
neurotic, etc. 


It would appear wiser for the min- 
ister not to attempt to be an “amateur” 
psychologist or psychiatrist, but to 
rely upon what he can elicit by inter- 
viewing the member and encouraging 
him or her to talk freely. The methods 
of non-directive counseling would 
seem to be the most fruitful or de- 
sirable for the untrained minister who 
can and should call upon more special- 
ized help if he finds the member has 
difficulties beyond his ability to handle, 
or exhibits conduct and feeling which 
suggest serious maladjustment. 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


READERS’ FORUM 


Freud, Jung, and Fromm 


A minister writes: 

I very much enjoyed Erich Fromm’s 
article, “Freud and Jung,” in the 
latest PastoraL PsycuHo.ocy which I 
received today. My only regret was 
that his theological and biblical know- 
ledge is not matched by his compet- 
ency in the field of psychiatry. I refer 
specifically to his statement that 
Freud's idea of the aim of human de- 
velopment “constitutes the ethical core 
of all great religions on which the 
eastern and western culture are based, 
the teachings of Confucius and Laotse, 
Buddha, the prophets, and Jesus. 
There are certain differences of ac- 
cent (sic) among these teachings. . . 
it is remarkable to what extent these 
religious teachers are in fundamental 
agreement about the aim of human 
development and the norms which 
ought to guide man.” 

I object to such a statement as a 
scientist and not as a believer. I do not 
expect Dr. Fromm to be more 
than superficially acquainted with the 
fruits of scientific biblical studies—I 
only regret that as one who, | am sure, 
would defend the necessity for scien- 
tific methodology, he abandons it en- 
tirely in such a statement as the fore- 
going. 

I doubt that we shall ever bring 
about a permanent rapprochement be- 
tween psychiatry and Christianity un- 
less on both sides we make a dis- 
ciplined effort to understand the fun- 
damentals of each subject. 

Ropert P. MONTGOMERY 

The Presbyterian Church 

Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


A minister replies: 


Dr. Fromm’s article on the contrast- 
ing concepts of religion represented in 
the teachings of Freud and Jung raises 
issues which are fundamental not 
merely to our understanding of reli- 
gion but of human nature as well. It 
is with two of these issues that I am 
here concerned rather than with the 
differences between Freud and Jung. 


The first issue has to do with the 
social basis of human nature. Accord- 
ing to Freud, if we may accept 
Fromm’s interpretation of him, the 
aim of education is to enable the child 
to emancipate himself from all author- 
ity and to recognize that he has noth- 
ing to rely on except himself. The es- 
sence of true religious experience he 
finds in the sense of independence and 
in the awareness of one’s powers. 
Jung, on the other hand, in common 
with many theologians, finds the es- 
sence of religious experience in the 
sense of dependence and submission 
to powers higher than ourselves. 


It is not necessary to defend the 
religious value of the sense of depend- 
ence and submission to take sharp is- 
sue with this view of Freud's. It is 
quite at variance with the social in- 
terpretation of the personality to 
which I am led by my observations of 
persons under stress. Such a view is 
that of the late George H. Mead 
(Mind, Self and Society, University 
of Chicago Press, 1935). According to 
this view the aim of education is not 
to become independent of authority 
but to internalize the social organiza- 
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tion within oneself, so that one does 
the right thing not through outward 
compulsion or through blind instinct, 
but through inner self-direction. This 
process takes place through the in- 
strumentality of our interpersonal re- 
lationships, particularly to those whom 
we love and whose authority we ac- 
cept and from some such process there 
is no escape. It is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the social nature of man. 
According to this view religion is not 
just the product of the relationship to 
parents. It is rather the reverse which 
is true. The parents are important to 
the young child because to a degree 
which is never repeated in the course 
of his existence they represent that in 
the universe upon which he is depend- 
ent for love and for protection. 

From the religious standpoint the 
aim of education is to lead the grow- 
ing individual to transfer his loyalty 
from the finite to the infinite and to 
recognize that the parents are merely 
representative of a higher loyalty to 
which he owes unreserved allegiance. 
For the religious man this higher 
loyalty is symbolized by his idea of 
God. As such it stands for something 
which is operative in all men whether 
they recognize it or not. Ethical norms 
may not stand or fall with the belief 
in God, but they do not exist in a 
vacuum. They rest upon and are func- 
tions of the relationships symbolized 
by such a belief and they are validated 
by their long-run consequences in the 
lives of those who hold them. 

The second issue has to do with the 
purposive aspects of human nature. 
Jung, acording to Fromm, finds God 
in the “unconscious,” and the logic of 
his thinking would lead us to look 
upon insanity as an eminently religious 
phenomenon. Such teaching 
regards as a threat to those values 
brotherly love, truth, freedom 


Fromm 


which 
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By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.” — Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores——$5.00 
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Publishers 
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were central not merely to Freud but 
to teachers like Confucius, Buddha, 
and Jesus. 

In my judgment Fromm misinter- 
prets Jung on this point. I find no 
evidence that he identifies the divine 
with the unconscious. His actual posi- 
tion, as I understand it, is that there 
are in the deeper levels of the mind 
both good and evil components, those 
which are creative and those which are 
destructive, those which are divine 
and those which are demonic. Such a 
view seems to me in full accord with 
vital religious experience wherever we 
find it. There is also ample evidence 
that certain forms of insanity are ac- 
tually genuine religious phenomena. 


They are desperate attempts at re- 
organization analogous to fever or in- 
flammation in the body, attempts in 
which the personality is aroused to its 
bottommost depths and its forces mar- 
shalled to meet some threat to its in- 
tegrity. In so far as such is the case 
they are to be regarded as manifesta- 
tions of something creative and pur- 
posive, of a power which makes for 
health and is the well-spring of all 
vital religion. 

There are other issues, by no means 
unimportant, in which I find myself 
in disagreement with Dr. Fromn, 
chiefly those which have to do with 
methodological principles and with the 
concept of truth. But the concept of 
the personality as social and the recog- 
nition of the creative and purposive 
forces resident within it, are to me is- 
sues of paramount importance. My 
conviction is that on these issues 
neither Freud nor Fromm show much 
understanding and that Jung is on the 
right track. 

ANTON T. BoIseN 

Chaplain of the Elgin State 

Hospital, Elgin, Illinois 
For the completion of this discussion, 
see Paul Tillich’s review of Erich 
Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and Religion 
under Reviews of Current Books in 
the June issue-—Ed. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Whether you are changing your ad- 
dress temporarily or permanently, you 
will want to receive every issue of Pas- 
toral Psychology promptly. When advis- 
ing us of a change of address, please indi- 
cate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraL PsycHoLocy, Great NECK, 
New York. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


A GREAT LOSS 

Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, until re- 
cently head of the Union Theological 
Seminary’s Department of Religious 
Education and Psychology, and cur- 
rently General Secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, died on 
June 27th last, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Dr. Elliott has been one of the 
pioneers in the study, teaching, and 
application of psychology and religion. 
His book, The Bearing of Psychology 
Upon Religion, was published in 1927. 
Only a few weeks before his death, he 
wrote to the editor of an important 
piece of research he was conducting 
in the area of pastoral psychology and 
pastoral counseling, to which he has 
made a most important contribution. 
Dr. Elliott’s death is an irreplaceable 
loss. 


MINISTERS AND PHYSICIANS CLINIC 

In spite of floods and storms, the 
Ministers and Physicians Clinic was 
held at the Larned State Hospital, 
Larned, Kansas, on June 25, with an 
attendance of fifty-eight persons, 
among them both Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and general physicians. The 
major subject of the conference was: 
“Institutional Care of the Mentally 
Ill, and the Place of Religious Pro- 
gram in Institutional Work.” This 
was followed by discussion on: Recog- 
nizing Symptoms of Maladjustment, 
Preventive and Other Types of Coun- 
seling, and Insights To Be Gained 
Through Clinical Pastoral Training. 
Chairman Chaplain Gordon J. Cham- 
bers led the discussion. 


LECTURES BY DR. WISE 


Carroll A. Wise, Professor of. Pas- 
toral Psychology and Counseling at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois, recently gave a series of lec- 
tures at Cornell University under the 
auspices of the Cornell United Reli- 
gious Work, on the following topics: 
Religion and Mental Health, Getting 
a Healthy View of Ourselves, When 
Religion Questions Perplex Us, and 
Handling our Inner Hungers. 


INSTITUTE OF DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Fritz Kunkel announces the 
opening of the Institute of Depth Psy- 
chology, a graduate level non-profit 
educational institution, for the primary 
purpose of training psychologicai 
counselors and therapists, and of pro- 
viding additional psychological train- 
ing for teachers, social workers, group 
workers, physicians, nurses, and min- 
isters, at 245 Lucas Avenue, Los An- 
geles, California. The Institute in its 
training emphasizes the attitude and 
maturity of the counselor, a personal 
experience of therapy, and a thorough 
knowledge of character deviations and 
techniques of treatment. 

Ministers who are doing counseling 
in the course of their work are invited 
to apply for admission to the various 
courses as special students, or as audi- 
tors. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


“There need be no conflict between 
religion and analytic psychiatry,” said 
the Rev. James Van der Veldt, pro- 
fessor of psychology and psychiatry 
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September 


at the Catholic University of America, 
at the recent annual conference of the 
National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc. “Religion,” said Father 
Van der Veldt, “is no substitute for 
psychiatry, any more than psychiatry 
is a substitute for religion.” 


TRAINING FOR PASTORAL COUNSELING 
The School of Religion, University 
of Southern California, has a curricu- 
lum for five graduate degrees granted 
by the university: M. R. E.—Master 
of Religious Education ; Th.M.—Mas- 
ter of Theology; Th.D.—Doctor of 
Theology; M. A.—Master of Arts; 
Ph.D.—Doctor of Philosophy. 


The following sequence of courses is 
offered towards one of the above 
degrees specializing in psychology. 1. 
Religious Aspects of Personality De- 
velopment—The basic course, studying 
the symptoms and psychodynamics of 
compensatory behavior which are 
characteristic of the psychoses and 
psychoneuroses. Since self-defeating 
defense mechanisms are so much more 
obvious in the grosser forms of mal- 
adjustment, clinical experience with 
them enables the minister to detect the 
incipient forms of maladjustment in 
the more subtly disguised forms, es- 
pecially when self-deception is in terms 
of religious behavior. 


The second semester of this course 
consists of a study of the psychody- 
namics of personality development, 
making an analysis of the ‘“‘needs” of 
life both subjectively and in the or- 
ganism’s relationship to its environ- 
ment; recognizing the fundamental 
necessity for the individual to discover 
a personal sense of worthy individual- 
ity which finds its fulfillment when it 
is meaningfully related to more and 
more inclusive cosmic concerns—‘‘the 
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These two courses are essentially 
‘cademic,’ introducing clinical experi- 
ence only in terms of reading case 
histories and visiting counseling cen- 
ters and mental hospitals. 

Either one of these two courses is 
required for one of the professional 
degrees ; both are required for any one 
who plans to major in either psychol- 
ogy of religion or in pastoral counsel- 
ing. 

The Psychology of Religious Ex- 
perience—Areas of religious experi- 
ence such as faith, guilt, forgiveness, 
conversion, prayer, worship, mysti- 
cism, dedication, and inspiration are 
evaluated in the light of the psycho- 
dynamics studied in the previous 
course. 

For further specialization in this 
field the following seminars are of- 
fered: (1) Clinical Aspects of Reli- 
gious Experience, in which the 
student reads the records of contem- 
porary counseling experiences of fel- 
low students for the purpose of isola- 
ting those psychological experiences 
which contribute to a religious orienta- 
tion or which militate against it. (2) 
Personality Fulfillment. Research is 
carried on by individual students with 
respect to bi-polar monism; integra- 
tion; homeostatis; auto-correctivism ; 
resolution of inner conflicts; psycho- 
dynamics of serenity; detachment; 
mystical experience; social action; 
and holism. (3) Psychological The- 
ories of Religious Experience. Several 
schools of thought in psychology, 
often conflicting or diametrically op- 
posed, are studied with respect to their 
respective contributions to an under- 
standing of religious experience. 

Pastoral Counseling—A basic three 
unit course includes a study of the his- 
tory of pastoral ministry of individ- 
uals; dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tionships; the dynamics of psycho- 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


*‘One of tha best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


*‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.’-—Ohio State Med- 
ieal Journal. 


‘*‘Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


‘“‘A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.“’-—Journal of Home Economics, 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


“‘A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 


$2.00 Postfree 
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therapy; an enumeration and evalua- 
tion of the many procedural possibili- 
ties ; and a treatment of several schools 
of thought with respect to counseling 
and psychotherapy. 

The student who has completed this 
course is eligible for the Practicum in 
Pastoral Counseling which consists of 
having conferences with individuals 
who come to the counseling center of 
the University either upon recom- 
mendation of medical doctors, minis- 
ters, social agencies, or from the stu- 
dent body of the University. The 
counselee is first interviewed by a 
psychiatric social worker of the coun- 
seling center and by the director of 
the counseling center project. Then 
assignments are made to practicum 
students whose consultation appoint- 
ments are arranged by the secretary of 
the counseling center. The counseling 
sessions are recorded electronically 
and transcribed by the student who 
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writes a rigorous, subjective analysis 
of what has taken place, makes a 
tentative ‘diagnosis,’ an evaluation of 
his effectiveness as a counselor, and 
suggestions for the next consultation. 
These reports are reviewed by the en- 
tire practicum class. Then each mem- 
ber writes a critical evaluation of this 
report and of that of every other mem- 
ber of the practicum. 

Upon completion of that semester's 
experience, the student is eligible for 
an Advanced Practicum in Pastoral 
Counseling which calls for the con- 
ducting of a counseling project in a 
parish. 
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SAINTS, SINNERS 
AND PSYCHIATRY 


by Camilla M. Anderson, M.D. 


Presents a concept of the origin and im- 
portance of anxiety in human behavior 
— profoundly penetrating — extremely 
simple. Deals forthrightly with religious 
and moral aspects of psychiatric prob- 
lems. “ . . . a novel and sensible inter- 
pretation of the dynamics of human be- 
havior . . . can be recommended for its 
instructive features and practical philos- 
ophy as much as for its delightful style 
and easy readability.”—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


| 206 Pages. $2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Group Psychotherapy—Increasing 
interest is being developed and facili- 
ties are being provided for training in 
group: pastoral counseling. During the 
first half of the basic course the mem- 
bers of the class constitute a therapy 
group. The second half consists of 
doing reading research concerning the 
dynamics of group psychotherapy, and 
making an introspective analysis of his 
emotional reactions to contemporary 
as well as past experiences. It involves 
the writing of a personal autobiography 
and a personal daily diary of emotional 
reactions. The sessions are recorded 
and conducted in terms of group thera- 
py procedure. The second half of the 
semester consists of a theoretical ana- 
lysis of the therapy experience in terms 
of current literature on group therapy, 
utilizing the recordings and the emo- 
tional autobiographies. 


This is followed by the Practicum in 
Group Pastoral Counseling. In this 
project the student assumes the role 
of a “co-therapist” or “observer” in 
cooperation with an accredited group 
therapist. Class periods are utilized 
for the analysis of the experience dur- 
ing therapy sessions. 


In the Advanced Practicum in 
Group Pastoral Counseling, the stu- 
dent is promoted to the full profes- 
sional responsibilities of a therapist, 
supervising the work of his co-thera- 
pist as he conducts a group pastoral 
counseling project in a parish. 


Weatherheads Selected 


We are happy to announce that Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead’s long-awaited 
Magnum Opus, Psychology, Religion 
and Healing will be the Pastoral Psy- 
chology book club selection upon its 
publication in this country by the 
Abingdon Cokesbury Press. 
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Current Books 


LIENT-CENTERED THERA- 
PY: its Current Practice, Impli- 
cations, and Theory by Carl R. 
Rogers. (Houghton Mifflin— 
$4.00.) 

When Carl R. Rogers published 
Counseling and Psychotherapy in 
1942, it sold slowly for a few months; 
but within a year or so was on the 
way to becoming—as professional 
books go—a best-seller. A little more 
than a year after publication, the 
author and his approach to counseling 
had become either a storm center or a 
guiding light, depending upon whether 
the critic was for or against. Profes- 
sional psychologists, whether they 
considered themselves for or against 
the author’s theory and practice, ac- 
knowledged that his work had placed 
psychological counseling and therapy 
squarely within the responsibility of 
the clinical psychologists. 

Other professional groups could not 
ignore that book. Psychiatrists at- 
tempted officially to ignore it; then 
tended to label it as over-simplifica- 
tion; and of more recent years have 
begun to acknowledge its approach as 
similar to the most progressive prac- 
tice among themselves. In addition to 
the psychologists themselves, the pro- 
fessional groups which saw most 
quickly its relevance for them have 
been the educational and vocationai 
counselors, and the Protestant clergy. 

A little surprised at all the fuss, Dr. 
Rogers has said more than once that 
he feels his earlier book had simply 
put into systematic form an approach 
toward which many workers had been 
moving. If seen in negative terms, 
that may be considered “non-direc- 


tive’; one does not coerce, moralize, 
push around, or decide things for the 
person one is trying to help. But even 
then the positive term used was 
“client-centered” ; one follows through 
all the implications of trusting the 
residual, if frequently concealed, 
strengths within the person. Every 
therapist had been saying, “Don’t give 
advice.” Dr. Rogers felt he was fol- 
lowing this through in terms of actual 
practice. 

Since the earlier book was publish- 
ed, the author has had eight years’ ad- 
ditional experience—first at Ohio 
State University and then at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—not only carrying 
out more therapy, but also applying 
original methods of research to vari- 
ous aspects of the theory and practice 
of therapy. A growing number of able 
graduate students and junior col- 
leagues, working with him, have help- 
ed to put meat on what was essentially 
a skeletal theory and practice in 1942. 
The result to date is found in the 
present volume, which contains plenty 
of proteins—not only in its nearly 600 
pages, but also in its deep-reaching 
and careful consideration of many is- 
sues which were but lightly discussed 
before. 

The purpose of the book can not be 
given any better than the author him- 
self has done in his preface: “This 
book is about a client in my office who 
sits there by the corner of the desk, 
struggling to be himself, yet deathly 
afraid of being himself—striving to 
see his experience as it is, wanting to 
be that experience, and yet deeply 
fearful of the prospect. The book is 
about me, as I sit there with that 
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client, facing him, participating in that 
struggle as deeply and sensitively as I 
am able. It is about me as I try to 
perceive his experience, and the mean- 
ing and the feeling and the taste and 
the flavor that it has for him. It is 
about me as I bemoan my very human 
fallibility in understanding that client, 
and the occasional failures to see life 
as it appears to him, failures which 
fall like heavy objects across the intri- 
cate, delicate web of growth which is 
taking place. It is about me as I re- 
joice at the privilege of being a mid- 
wife to a new personality—as I stand 
by with awe at the emergence of a self, 
a person, as I see a birth process in 
which I have had an important and 
facilitating part. It is about both the 
client and me as we regard with won- 
der the potent and orderly forces 


September 


which seem deeply rooted in the uni- 
verse as a whole. The book is, I be- 
lieve, about life, as life vividly reveals 
itself in the therapeutic process—with 
its blind power and its tremendons 
capacity for destruction, but with its 
overbalancing thrust toward growth, 
if the opportunity for growth is pro- 
vided.” 

This volume should be of great in- 
terest to the readers of PAsTorat 
PsycHo.Locy. As is customary in Dr. 
Rogers’ writings, points are amply il- 
lustrated with concrete material. Many 
of the insights are as relevant to the 
situation of the pastor as to that of 
the professional psychologist. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


NDERSTANDING FEAR In 
Ourselves And Others by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet (Harper—$3.00) 


To my mind, this is the best book 
in print for the general reading public 
on understanding and overcoming 
fears. Written in an extremely inter- 
esting, alive, and non-technical style, 
it should be of great value to all min- 
isters, as well as lay persons who work 
with human beings. It is a warm and 
human book, inspiring in the sound 
sense that it affirms human existence 
and is based on the conviction that 
people can, by knowledge and dilig- 
ence, do something about their prob- 
lems. Mrs. Overstreet sets out to help 
them in that enterprise. 


Her writing is firmly based on the 
new knowledge afforded by psychology 
and psychiatry, woven into her own 
wide experience in adult education and 
her knowledge of child development. 
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She does not believe that one can wave 
a magic wand of the new scientific 
knowledge and banish people’s fears 
over night, but she does believe that 
“knowledge becomes virtue when it is 
not only learned but emotionally ac- 
cepted.” 

One of the chief values of the book 
is its discussion of how fears are in- 
culcated and fostered in the individual’s 
development from infancy to adult- 
hood. The author realizes the inner 
locus of fears, and that “every person’s 
primary life relationship is to himself. 
The first creative venture he under- 
takes—long before he realizes its sig- 
nificance—is the building of the self- 
image.”” But the infant can experience 
himself as a person only in the context 
of his relations with his parents. Thus 
the unconditional love of parents is in- 
dispensable for the infant’s develop- 
ment of a self-image which will give 
him a basis for security and later ca- 
pacity to love on his own part. 

I was especially informed by her 
discussion of the fears connected with 
the ““contractive” experiences—for ex- 
ample, “facing aloneness; accepting 
childlessness as final where children 
have been greatly wanted; realizing 
that one is lodged in a vocational dead- 
end; facing retirement and old age. 
Each of these involves not only a con- 
tracted situation, but contracted hopes 
and plans.” Pertinent and constructive 
counsel is given by Mrs. Overstreet, 
particularly for meeting the contrac- 
tive experience of old age. 


Ministers will find of special interest 
her discussion of the “dangerous dis- 
guises’’ which fear assumes. Fear can 
be disguised as strength—as when the 
bully or domineering person has to 
protect his security by seeking power 
over others. Fear can be disguised as 
goodness—as when becomes 
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A compact collection of hymns, prayers, 
and passages of Scripture designed to 
deepen aspiration for the better life, to 
strengthen faith in the love and healing 
power of God and to foster attitudes of 
courage and hope. Particular attention 
to problems common to hospital patients. 
For public and private worship. Tunes 
pitched for unison singing by the con- 
gregation. 

Single copies, cloth $1.10, paper $.90 
Per 100 copies, cloth $90.00, paper $70.00 


Edited and privately published by 
Anton T. Boisen 


750 South State Street, Elgin, Ilinois 


a way of avoiding life, or, fear can be 
disguised as love, as in parental poss- 
essiveness. 


This is a book that I would whole- 
heartedly recommend to the large 
number of persons, among them minis- 
ters, whose professional function of 
helping people demands the under- 
standing of the bases and causes of 
fear. 


—Rotito May 


Consulting Psychologist 
New York City 


Bonaro Overstreet’s book is the current 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. A complete review of the book by Dr. 
Rollo May its being published in our Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club Preview which 
has been mailed to members a short while 
ago. Accordingly, we are publishing here- 
with only an abbreviated review of the 


book.—Ed. 


Bible 
andbook 


19th Edition 150 Photosand Maps. Size 4%x6%x1% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading M and Mini 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY. Box 774, Chicago 90, Iinois 


FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Practical courses in psychology, literature, 
theology, etc. Competent faculty. Individual in- 
struction. Reasonable. Write for further infor- 

mation. 


Central School of Religion 
(A correspondence institution, 
established 1896) 

6030 Lowell Ave. 
Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EX WITHOUT FEAR by Lewin 

and Gilmore (Medical Research 

Press—$3.00) 

In the preface to this book, a well 
known physician writes: “In my forty 
years of active practice, I have seen the 
heavy price of the ‘luxury’ of ignor- 
ance. Unhappy marriages, maladjusted 
children, desperate, frustrated lives, all 
suffering because of the lack of proper 
sex education. Divorces mean broken 
homes and uprooted, insecure children 
who will, in turn, grow up unfit for 
marriage. Today the American people 
are trying to break out of this vicious 
circle. They are tired of evasion and 
ignorance.” 

This book is written in non-technical 
language, giving objective information 
upon a subject that persons of many 
years of marriage do not have. There 
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September 


are chapters upon “Sex Desire and 
Frigidity,” “The Reproductive Sys- 
tem,” “The Art of Intercourse,” “Con- 
traception,’ “How to tell Children 
about Sex,”. The book is well illus- 
trated. There is a fine sense of dignity 
about the way the subject is handled, 
and I recommend this book as one of 
the best that is available. The minister 
will want to call it to the attention of 
young couples entering marriage and 
to many of those with whom he coun- 
sels that are having marital difficulty. 


—Russttt L. Dicks 
The Divinity School 
Duke University 


HE CHOICE IS ALWAYS 
OURS edited by D. B. Phillips, 
L.M. Nixon, E. B. Howes (Richard 
R. Smith—$4.50) 


The challenge of the world of our 
time is, more clearly than ever before 
—a challenge to the individual human 
soul to grow, and rare are the books 
which concern themselves with this 
growth as a basic ingredient of human 
progress. Such a volume is The Choice 
Is Always Ours, whose title points out 
unmistakably the direction of the book. 


Groping through the lonely darkness 
of small things, for centuries man has 
desired to find for himself a Way, a 
Way whereby he could come to him- 
self, could build the house of himself 
strong and enduring. There have been 
those who have made statements of 
this Way—from Buddha, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and Lao Tse, to modern 
poets, physicists, and depth psycholo- 
gists such as C. G. Jung. It is from 
these statements that this book has 
been compiled. The faithfulness of the 
editors over the twelve or more years 
they have worked on the compilation 
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shows in the effectiveness with which 
they have brought together material 
from such diverse sources, and in the 
courage which has enabled them to 
illustrate the astonishing unity in this 
diversity. The invaluable 
of modern psycho-therapy are given a 
gratifying amount of space, and appear 
side by side with statements by the 
great religious figures of the centuries. 

The Choice Is Always Ours is time- 
less, despite the contemporaneous im- 
pact, perhaps because the striving of 
the human psyche for full awareness 
of its own significance is also timeless. 
This is not a sugar-coated palliative 
casually offered, but a command, gen- 
uine and stirring, to every person to 
make a choice in a world where time 
is running out. 


discoveries 


—SHEILA Moon 
Analytical Psychologist 
San Francisco, California 


SYCHOLOGY RELI- 

GION FOR EVERYDAY LIV- 
ING by Charles T. Holman (Mac- 
millan—$2.75) 


This book contains a sensible and 
well-informed account of a number of 
practical problems in the solution of 
which psychological understandng and 
the helps offered by religion can be 
advantageously combined. It is neither 
a systematic psychology of religion nor 
a technical essay on any area of that 
field. It is the ripe fruit of many years 
of maturing judgment about how the 
human psyche and religion interlock. 


The author has been both a pastor 
and a teacher and is a man of convic- 
tions based on broad pastoral experi- 
ence. He admits that his book “‘is writ- 
ten frankly from the point of view of 
religious faith.” This faith is not high- 
ly dogmatic but posits “a Will and 
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PAGEANTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Dramatic Presentations of the Christmas Story 


Beautiful and impressive; Can be produced effectivel 
with simple means; i 
churches; In 
new interest; 
devotion. 


Adaptable to both large and small 
harmony with the Scriptures; Awaken 
Promote atmosphere of reverence and 
Many of our customers use our pageants 
year after year, changing to other 
titles for special occasions through- 
out the year. 


The Inn at Bethlehem, 40c; The 
Heavenly Host, When_the Star 
Shone, 50c; The Child of Prophecy. 
40c; A Christmas Revolt. 25¢c; 
Street of Hearts, 25c; Thou Shalt 
Call His Name Jesus, 50c; Under 
the Stars, 35c; The Enrollment, 
Christmas oice, IC 
Christmas Comes, 35c; oyful and 
Triumphant, 25c; The Gifts, 25c; 
Bethlehem ‘In Ourtown, 35c, and 
others. 


10c each for samples to ex- 
return in 10 days. Money 
10c per copy actually 
Write for free catalog. 


Send 
amine, 
refunded at 
purchased. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 


Dept. P-14, P. O. Box 306, 
West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
DEPT. 191 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Purpose operating through all the 
processes of the physical and social en- 
vironment in which our lives are set” 
and “a redeeming element at work, 
forgiving our failures, aiding our 
strivings, and welcoming men to have 
the friendship of God.” 


Dr. Holman is not afraid of the 
findings of clinical psychology about 
the crude materials out of which hu- 
man personality is constructed. The 
materials should be recognized for 
what they are but approached directly 
and fearlessly with confidence in the 
possbility of moulding and fashioning 
them into the good and the great. 
Wishes should be subject to an in- 
formed and disciplined conscience. 
Personality is integrated by intelli- 


gence operating with moral values, and 
effectively 
good 


and 
cultivated 


functions 
through 


readily 
carefuly 
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habits. Worry and self-pity are the 
enemies of stability, but effectiveness 
cannot be measured in terms of placid 
living. Conflict and the ups and downs 
of life are its essence. Dr. Holman has 
some good advice to give about de- 
pressions : “Tell your troubles to some- 
body you trust”; “try to get a realistic 
view of what causes your depression” ; 
“try to think less of yourself and more 
of others”; “find a cause to which you 
can commit yourself”; “have faith in 
God.” 

The book closes with brief chapters 
on the sense of inferiority, the power 
of love, the positive function of con- 
science, self-knowledge, the  thera- 
peutic value of Christian convictions 
and commitments, and the significance 
of religious experience which reaches 
beyond ideas to their divine object. 

Dr. Holman has a simple and home- 
ly manner of presentation. His book 
will not add to the specialist’s know- 
ledge, but is an encouraging example 
of the use to which that knowledge 
can be put. 

—Ropert Casey 
Department of Biblical 
Literature 
Brown University 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


NEW EDITION 


H. H. Halley Company is announcing 
publication of the 19th edition of its 
Pocket Bible Handbook. 

Many pages in the first part of the 
book have been re-written, not so much 
for the adding of new material, but rather 
for better spacing in topics and para- 
graphs, so as to make the pages look less 
crowded and more readable, and sub- 
jects easier to locate. Some pages at the 
close of the book have been re-written. 

Also, to the Appendix containing a 
Summary of Important Archaeological 
Discoveries there has been added a sec- 
ond Appendix with an Index of the 
Places of those Discoveries. There are 
also end maps in the front and back of 
the book. 


September 


OCIAL GROUP WORK by Har- 


leigh E. Trecker (Woman's Press 
—$3.50) 


The church should be greatly inter- 
ested in Dr. Trecker’s book on social 
group work. For one thing, most of 
the church organizations have the 
same purposes as the groups. with 
which the social worker deals—they 
undertake something of common in- 
terest, but the external accomplish- 
ment is of no more value than the 
growth of the individual members as 
they learn to engage in democratic 
working relationships, or, as_ the 
church would say, as they learn Chris- 
tian ways of living together. Ministers 
and church directors play the same 
role as the group worker in being the 
professionally-trained staff member 
working with volunteer leaders. The 
church staff, however, have usually 
had little training in group work as a 
profession and, as a result, the local 
groups miss many of the develop- 
mental values that might rise from 
their experiences. It is time that the 
church made use of the resources of 
this recent movement. This book will 
contribute significantly to the prepa- 
ration of the church staff for super- 
vising volunteer workers. 


Dr. Trecker describes the long step 
which social work has taken in_ its 
present realization that its three forms 
—case work, group work, and com- 
munity organization — are actually 
three methods for achieving the same 
purposes. The central hypothesis of 
this book is that the methods of group 
work can be used with all kinds of 
groups designed to release individual 
capacities and to promote the growth 
of well-balanced personalities. The 
author, writing to the worker, calls 
the worker’s attention to “how you 
handle yourself rather than how you 
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handle groups or people” and clarifies 
the seven basic skills of the worker. 


The ten basic principles of group 
work deserve careful study by church 
leaders, as well as the author’s defin- 
ition of program not as what is overt- 
ly produced, but as every relationship 
and interaction which takes place with- 
in the group. The author describes in 
clear outline how a worker analyzes, 
understands, and works with individ- 
uals, groups, and communities so as to 
meet the unique needs of each. 

A stimulating appendix provides 
snatches of the workers’ records of 
more than twenty groups in order to 
raise questions about many situations 
met by a worker, and gives a full 
record of one year of life in a boys’ 
club to illustrate the author’s discus- 
sion of the developmental factors of 
group life. 

—BLANCHE CARRIER 
Professor of Psychology 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 


LMTOWN’S YOUTH by A. B. 
Hollingshead (Wiley—$5.00) 


Elmtown’s Youth is a well docu- 
mented, scientific study of the impact 
of social classes on adolescents in a 
mid-western town. Unlike some scien- 
tific studies it is not technical, except 
perhaps for Chapter 2 which describes 
the procedures used in developing 
scientific instruments and evaluating 
the data. One very interesting feature 
from the scientific angle is the fact that 
the author, a well qualified sociologist, 
painstakingly evolved a method of clas- 
sifying the families of the 735 ado- 
lescents included in the study into the 
five classes in which the residents of 
Elmtown classify themselves. 


The book has much to give to any- 
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one interested in teen-age boys and 
girls, and professionally concerned 
about their education or guidance. In 
fact the book will stimulate the mind 
and prick the conscience of any reader 
who is interested in the well-being of 
his community. It reveals forcefully to 
how great an extent the whole of our 
present social life is shot through with 
class distinctions, cliques and preju- 
dices. The evidence is overwhelming 
that social behavior of adolescents re- 
flects and is largely determined by the 
positions their families occupy in the 
social structure of the community, and 
that organizations serving adolescents 
to a large extent ignore the injustices 
which this social stratification imposes 
on many persons in the “lower” 
classes. 
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OFFERING BAGS 


Now available for your church 
This beautiful and practical offering bag, 
made from the finest velour and lined with 
the best quanty chamois skin, will be a great 
asset to your church. 
The bag has oval top 
5%” x 3%” x 9” deep and 
can be removed from the 
frame for cleaning and re- 
placement. Stock colors 
are brown, wine, gold and 


en. 
Complete with frame $7. postpaid 
Bag only $5.75 postpaid 
Special materials and colors on request 
at slightly increased prices. Also other 
styles made to order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For information: Call or write 
DAREDA SPECIALTY CO. 
5443 Warwick Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
Phone KI. 5-7999 


The volume should be of special in- 
terest to clergymen. It will be jolting 
to the degree to which they have not 
observed objectively the difference be- 
tween their philosophy and its actual 
practice in community life. It should be 
helpful to clergymen in bridging this 
gap and in increasing their apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous task yet to be 
done in applying the gospel of love and 
good will to all who make up the com- 
munity. The book may be disappoint- 
ing, as it was to some citizens of Elm- 
town, in that it does not offer a ready- 
made answer to the amazingly diffi- 
cult problem of removing or even soft- 
ening class distinctions which create 
obstacles to opportunity and work 
harm to so many. It takes more than 
a book to do that. But this book pre- 
sents essential facts and, in the last 
chapter, analyzes the intricacies of 
ideology and organization, which must 
be understood by all men and women 
of good will who want to make the 
American dream of “equal opportunity 
for all” a reality. The book is a chal- 
lenge to all who have this concern, 
whether they are Elmtowners, rural 
folk, or city dwellers. As the author 
concludes in his final sentence: “The 
job to be done is the challenge Ameri- 
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can society faces in the second half of 
the twentieth century.” 


—LuTHER E. Woopwarp 
Coordinator, Community Mental 
Health Services, New York State 

Mental Health Commission, 
New York City 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Emerson and Thompson, Into the World, 
Woman’s Press, $2.00. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, The Church and 
Contemporary Change, Macmillian, $2.50. 

Ed. by William H. Mikesell, Modern Ab- 
normal Psychology, Philosophical Lib. 
$10.00. 
M. Bevan Brown, The Sources of Love 
and Fear, Vanguard, $2.50. 

Albert C. Knudson, The Philosophy of 
Personalism, Boston Univ. Press, $2.75. 

Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, 
Barnes & Noble, $3.00. 

Ed. by Charles R. Joy, Albert Schweitzer, 
An Anthology, Harper; Beacon, $3.75. 

Fred McKinney, The Psychology of Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Wiley, $6.00. 

Helmer R. Myklebust, Your Deaf Child, 
Charles C. Thomas, $2.50. 

Dorothy M. Roberts, Leadership of Teen- 
Age Groups, Association, $3.00. 

Ed. by Ruth Selden, The Ways of God 
and Men, Stephen Daye, $3.75. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. While rumor has it 
that this inoculation did not take, it 
may be significant that Dr. Rogers 
has been zmong the leaders in the field 
of psychology calling for an interest 
in people as people, in which the theo- 
logian would call the existential 
dimension of psychological — study. 
That he has declared and maintained 
this interest along with a thoroughly 
scientific approach is attested by the 
special studies he is now heading at 
Chicago financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By R. C. H. Lenski 


In this commentary the author interprets the books of the New Testament on the 
basis of the best exegetical research, gives the results as arrived at by the best com- 
mentators and supplies in addition the things that the real Bible student secks, namely, a 
full unfolding of the spiritual content of the Word, linguistically and exegetically sup- 
ported. He does not burden the reader with a mass of textual criticism and technicalities 
but gives him the results of careful and thorough text study of the Greek original. 


The Interpretation of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 1,181 pages. | Cloth, $4.95 


The Interpretation of St. Mark’s Gospel. 775 pages. Cloth, $4.95 
The Interpretation of St. Luke’s Gospel. 1212 pages. Cloth, $5.95 
The Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel. 1,444 pages. Cloth, $5.95 


The Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles. 1,134 pages. Cloth, $4.95 

The Interpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 933 pages. Cloth, $4.50 

The Interpretation of I and II Corinthians. 1,341 pages. Cloth, $5.95 

The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, Ephesians and 
Philippians. 901 pages. Cloth, $4.50. 

The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, to the Thessa- 
lonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. 974 pp. Cloth, $4.95. 

The Interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of James. 
673 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

The Interpretation of the I and II Epistle of Peter, the Three Epistles, of 
John and the Epistle of Jude. 651 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

The Interpretation of St. John’s Revelation. 675 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


Complete Set of 12 volumes, $55.95 


At Your Book Store 


or 


THE WARTBURG PRESS 
57 Kast Main Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Distance No Obstacle 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Northern Canada, come inquiries, 
small congregations, indifferent workers, lack of co-operation, empty pews. 


telling the discouraging 
Pastors realize the need of som 


that will keep the community informed of the Church’s doings and awaken the interest of men. 
In most instances we can refer to pastors in nearby churches where the Parish Paper Idea is used 


fully. Regardless of how far away your church may be from us we can serve you quickly and effectively. 


is no obstacle. 


The Parish Paper Idea 


If you are preaching to empty pews it is your own 
fault. The best methods of church publicity, the proper 
use of printers’ ink, will work wonders in your church. 
The big problem is to make people think about your 
church—thinking, talking, planning, contributing! With 
the Parish Paper you can talk with them, teil them 
what you are doing and planning to do; you can place 
your message in every home in the community. 
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Extend Your Influence 


Why struggle along through your pastorate givil 
best thet is in you and yet laboring under heavy} 
caps? What the Parish Paper has done for others® 
ao for you: advertise your church, increase the @ 
ance and collections, conserve your time and it 
your own prestige, and build a unity among your®@ 
workers and business men that will surprise you 
can be a successful pastor with a parish paper 


INVESTIGATE and THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. Do it NOW. 
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